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= written lives of the saints are a branch of the science 
and art of biography; and biography in its turn is a branch 
of the science and art of human history: or, to put it another 
way, history is in essence biography, the record of the lives of 
individuals upon whom events turn. The written life of a saint 
then is, or should be, the true record of an individual life, so 
far as it is known. 

The general recognition of this is relatively recent. Over 
many centuries, hagiography, the recording of saints’ lives, was 
treated not so much as a matter of history as of something else: 
namely, as a department of asceticism, for the encouragement 
and imitation of other Christians, and of panegyric, for the 
glorification and honor of the Church’s heroes and heroines. 

This means that today the writer of lives of the earlier saints 
is beset with special difficulties. There are the difficulties that 
face all historians and biographers—fewness of records, their 
unreliability, uncertainties and contradictions and interpreta- 
tion, and so on; but there is added to these, in particular, the 
“selectiveness” of the material available and, not infrequently, 
what by later standards seems the “unscrupulosity” and inordi- 
nate credulousness of many writers of the past. Most hagio- 
graphers were interested in nothing but the directly religious 
aspects of their subjects’ lives: at the worst, a “biography” be- 
came no more than a list of miracles, often puerile, or of aus- 
terities, or, in the case of a martyr, of successive torments which 
no human body could survive. Or again, when material was 
lacking, the earlier hagiographer sometimes did not disdain to 
manufacture it himself or to borrow it: so that we may even 
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come upon two saints whose written lives are almost word for 
word the same, with only names and places different. There 
are, of course, ancient biographies and martyr-narratives of a 
high degree of authenticity and interest; but they are a rather 
rare element in the huge whole of earlier hagiographical lit- 
erature, which includes elements of historical romance, fiction, 
myth and folk-lore. 

It was early in the seventeenth century that an association 
of learned Jesuits was formed to edit the Acta sanctorum crit- 
ically. They were given the name “Bollandists,” from John Bol- 
land, who began the work (though he did not originate it). 
From that day to this, with ups and downs of fortune, the Bol- 
landists have been one of the most learned groups of men, 
pioneers and leaders in the application of the methods of crit- 
ical scholarship to the lives of the saints, and an inspiration to 
all serious workers in the field. From their establishment in 
Brussels there comes, as well as the folio volumes of the Acta 
sanctorum and the periodical Analecta Bollandiana, a succes- 
sion of other magistral works of consummate learning. 

Among these works is Les legendes hagiographiques (3rd 
edn, revised, 1927), by the great Hippolyte Delehaye, who was 
president of the Bollandists from 1912 till his death in 1941; 
the first edition was translated into English, The Legends of 
the Saints (New York, 1907). It is not a complete treatise on 
hagiography, but an introduction, in which the weightiest re- 
searches are summarized and presented in a form assimilable 
by the general reader. It is difficult to imagine that the work 
could have been better done, and an up-to-date edition of the 
English version is long overdue. 

There is, so far as I know, no general book in English on 
the sources and methods of scientific hagiography; I therefore 
mention here L’Hagiographie (Paris, 1953) of Canon Rene 
Aigrain. Half this splendid work is devoted to an account of 
the pertinent sources: firstly, calendars, martyrologies and syn- 
axaries; then, documentary and narrative sources of various 
kinds. Part II is concerned with historical and hagiographical 
critique; while a third part outlines the history of hagiography 
from the patristic age to modern times, when, of course, scien- 
tific hagiography is by no means confined to the Bollandists. It 
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is very desirable that this book of Canon Aigrain’s should be 
available in English. 

Both these books enable the reader—to adapt Father Dele- 
haye’s words in introducing The Legends of the Saints —to 
learn something about the spirit in which hagiographical docu- 
ments should be studied, and about the rules for discriminat- 
ing between material the historian can use and material he 
should hand over to artists and poets as their affair; and the 
reader is put on his guard against the allurement of formulaes 
and ready-made systems. 

Scientific hagiography involves the so-far-as-possible accurate 
recording of all that can with certainty or probability be found 
out about the lives of the saints, ancient or modern; on the 
negative side, it entails discarding whatever is demonstrably 
untrue or unproved, and the recognition of the fact that little 
or nothing is known about numerous saints, the names of some 
of whom are nevertheless famous. It has been a common fault, 
and sometimes still is, to present a saint as hardly a human 
being. Some writers make a distinction between “the man” and 
“the saint.” That distinction is unreal and false: a man may 
attain heroic virtue only late in life, or even in his last hours 
(as did some of the martyrs)—but he was the same person all 
the way through. Or the writer glosses over or ignores the less 
attractive side of a saint’s character, as if a saint were neces- 
sarily always good, ‘always right, always wise; and some writers 
present the very virtues of their subjects in such a way as to 
repel rather than to attract the reader. It is such faults as these, 
together with the merciless emphasis on obvious moral and reli- 
gious lessons, that have powerfully helped to restrict the read- 
ing of books about the saints. 

Because the emphasis is now on historical truth, on science 
and criticism, because a saint’s faults and failings are recorded 
as well as his achievements and heroism, it must not be sup- 
posed for a moment that the religious aspect, the element of 
“edification,” is overlooked. But it is more and more realized 
that spiritual profit is better served by letting the lives of saints 
speak for themselyes rather than by direct exhortation and 
“moralizing” about them. As Abbot Cabrol used to say, an exact 
knowledge of facts is a help to true piety; and it was a saint, 


Francis de Sales, who wrote that great harm is done by the 
writer who slurs over a saint’s faults. The true life of a saint 
cannot help being edifying—and interesting. 

Father Brodrick’s biography of St. Francis Xavier (referred 
to below) is a case in point. In his own words, we see therein 
“a Francis very different from the all-conquering human phe- 
nomenon, the mighty wonder-worker, the Alexander the Great 
of the missions, pictured in the imaginative old and new books.” 
What we do see, he goes on, “is a greater Francis in every way, 
and altogether more lovable,” a far better recommendation of 
holiness and love of God. 

The field of saints’ lives is a vast one, for it covers the his- 
tory of the Church from Our Lady and the Apostles down to 
our own day. Even in English alone, and excluding books for 
children and those of a wholly devotional nature, the bibliog- 
raphy of the saints is very large indeed. I can do no more here 
than list a selection of representative works, giving preference 
when possible to books published recently or likely to be avail- 
able in good libraries. The date given, after place of publica- 
tion, is that of the latest edition known to me, which is not 
necessarily the latest that exists. The books chosen are for the 
most part serious full-length biographies or studies, or modern 
English versions of ancient texts. Bearing in mind prospective 
students as well as general readers, I have noted some books 
published before 1900, when these are still the best, or the 
only, works on the subject in English. 

Of late years there has been a notable increase in books about 
the saints published in English, to which increase the Amer- 
ican contribution is large and often valuable. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the work of Dr. Theodore Maynard 
and Dr. Daniel Sargent. A great merit of most of this contem- 
porary writing is its endeavor to present the saints accurately, 
and as human beings redeemed and matured by Christ. A too- 
frequent defect is a tendency towards “fictionalization”; and 
romanticizing, sometimes expressed in rather extravagant titles. 
The field of hagiography is inexhaustible, whether from the 
point of view of skilled research or of “popularization”: that the 
two aspects should keep close touch with one another is the 
best guarantee for the happy future of writing about the saints. 
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The collection of saints’ lives called Legenda 
aurea, written by Blessed James of Voragine 
(d. 1298), was immensely popular in the mid- 
dle ages and eventually became the first print- 
ed best-seller. It is worthless as history, but it 
fixed the form of many legends in several lan- 
guages; and as a work of edification it is the 
most influential collection of saints’ legends 
ever put together. A delightful English ver- 
sion was printed by Caxton in 1483, and it 
has several times been republished in mod- 
ernized forms. The latest English translation 
seems to be that of G. Ryan and H. Ripper- 
ger, The Golden Legend (New York, 1941), 
but I have not seen it. There is a very grace- 
ful appreciation of the Legenda aurea by Fa- 
ther Delehaye in his Legends of the Saints, 
pp. 229-231. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
saw a number of collections of saints’ lives in 


various languages, among which, says Dele- 
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haye, “the palm goes to Alban Butler,” for his 
Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs and Other Prin- 
cipal Saints (1756-59). Butler’s main object 
was the spiritual improvement of his readers; 
but he did not allow this to stand in the way 
of being as critical a hagiographer as the state 
of knowledge in his time would allow. He 
was a priest of great erudition and industry, 
a most sensitive Christian, and his work was a 
healthy staple for the succeeding generations 
of English-speaking Catholics. After being 
many times reprinted, Butler's “Lives” were 
eventually drastically revised, edited and sup- 
plemented by that fine scholar the late Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., and published in 12 vol- 
umes (New York, 1926-38). This edition has 
undergone further revision and supplementing 
(by a layman who had collaborated in Father 
Thurston’s work), and has now been repub- 
lished in four volumes (May, 1956). It is 
hoped that it will continue to be what it has 
been for so long, a book of value and interest 


to the general reader, and, especially through 
its bibliographical and other notes, a work of 
use to students too. 

Another old-established work that should 
not be overlooked is the Dicti of Chris- 
tian Biography, edited by William Smith and 
Henry Wace (4 vols., London, 1877-87). It 
includes extended notices of numerous fathers 
and saints up to the time of Charlemagne, 
written by such distinguished Anglican schol- 
ars as Stubbs, Plummer and Venables. 
Though now, of course, sometimes out of date, 
this dictionary is still a very valuable reference 
book for scholars and students. 

One other work in French may be men- 
tioned: Vies des saints et des bienheureux 
(12 vols., Paris, 1935-55), by the Benedic- 
tines of Paris. The later volumes are notably 
critical (and readable ), and special attention 
is given to the saints’ cultus and feasts. Per- 
haps a word of warning should be added 
about the late Msgr. P. Guerin’s collection 
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called Les Petits Bollandistes. This title is 
misleading: Delehaye calls it a “deplorable 
compilation.” 


The Early Martyrs and Fathers 

The martyrs of the persecutions before Con- 
stantine have always had a special appeal for 
Christians, and there are numerous narratives 
of individual martyrdoms; but Father Dele- 
haye assigns only a score of them to his first 
two categories of authenticity. The outstanding 
among these—Justin, the Lyons and Scillium 
martyrs, Cyprian, Marcellus, etc.—are trans- 
lated in E. C. E. Owen’s Some Authentic Acts 
of the Early Martyrs (Oxford, 1927): a few 
of the texts used have since been re-edited. 
Some of these moving documents have been 
several times published and studied separately. 
The most recent translation of the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp is by the late Dr. J. A. Kleist, 
in Volume 6 of the Ancient Christian Writers 
series (Westminster, Md., 1948). As for the 
classical Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicity, 
W. H. Shewring’s edition (London, 1931) is 
thoroughly recommended. There is an excel- 
lent little book by Fr. C. C. Martindale, St. 
Justin the Martyr (London, 1923). 

The book of sources called The Western 
Fathers (New York, 1954), edited by F. R. 
Hoare, contains translations of the Life of St. 
Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, of St. 
Ambrose by Paulinus the Deacon, of St. Au- 
gustine by St. Possidius, and of St. Germanus 
of Auxerre by Constantius, with other matter. 
We are fortunate to have in English a Life 
and Times of St. Ambrose (2 vols., Oxford, 
1935), by the Rev. F. H. Dudden, which the 
late Canon G. Bardy greeted as a “very im- 
portant work”; and a similarly authoritative 
work by another Anglican, the Rev. T. G. 
Jalland, on the Life and Times of St. Leo 
the Great (New York, 1941). 

Among English writings on St. Augustine 
are A Monument to St. Augustine (New 
York, 1934); St. Augustine of Hippo (West- 
minster, Md., 1949), essays by Fr. Hugh 
Pope; and The Young Augustine (New York, 
1954), by Fr. J. J. O'Meara. The first of 
these consists of a dozen essays on the saint’s 
life and teaching by various hands, including 
Christopher Dawson, M. C. D’Arcy, J. Mari- 
tain and Maurice Blondel. A somewhat similar 
work, A Monument to St. Jerome, has been 
edited by Fr. F. X. Murphy (New York, 
1952), and Paul Monceaux’s St. Jerome: the 
Early Years was published in English in 1935. 


The Dark and Early Middle Ages 


Of the life of one of the most influential fig- 
ures in Christian history, St. Benedict, little 
in detail is known. The material is made the 
best of in Abbot J. McCann’s St. Benedict 
(London, 1938), a model book of its kind; 
see also Cardinal Schuster’s St. Benedict and 
His Times (St. Louis, 1953). Almost the only 
source for Benedict is the Dialogues of Pope 
St. Gregory I, whose own life is abundantly 
documented. There is a valuable short vol- 
ume by Msgr. P. Batiffol, St. Gregory the 
Great (London, 1929); but the standard Eng- 
lish work is still J. H. Dudden’s Gregory the 
Great: His Place in History and Thought (2 
vols., London, 1905). 

The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany 
(New York, 1954), edited by C. H. Talbot, 
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comprises translations of the chief sources for 
an epoch-making group: viz., the Life of St. 
Willibrord by Alcuin, of St. Boniface by Wil- 
libald, of St. Sturm by Eigil, of St. Leoba by 
Rudolf, and of St. Lebuin, with a selection 
from Bonitace’s lively correspondence and the 
contemporary account of St. Willibald’s trip 
to Palestine. For historical value and human 
interest this book is hard to beat. The life of 
a later missionary in the North, St. Anskar, 
was written by his fellow worker, St. Rem- 
bert; this has been translated by Dr. C. H. 
Robinson (London, 1921). 

Saints abounded in England at this epoch: 
for outstanding examples consult W. Reaney, 
St. Theodore of Canterbury (St. Louis, 1944); 
B. Colgrave’s text and translation of the rather 
one-sided Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius 
(Cambridge, 1927); Bede: His Life, Times 
and Writings (London, 1935), essays edited 
by A. H. Thompson; and St. Dunstan of Can- 
terbury (New York, 1955), by E. S. Duckett. 
See, too, Miss Duckett’s Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and Scholars (New York, 1947) for SS. Ald- 
helm, Wilfrid, Bede and Boniface; and Bede’s 
own Ecclesiastical History of England, of 
which the latest translation is in the Penguin 
Classics. His separate account of St. Cuthbert 
(printed in the Everyman edition of the Ec- 
clesiastical History) has been edited, with an- 
other, by B. Colgrave, Two Lives of St. Cuth- 
bert (Cambridge, 1940). Mrs. H. Colgrave 
wrote an excellent sketch of this very attrac- 
tive saint (London, 1947). Mr. Colgrave’s 
edition of the Life of St. Guthlac, by the 
eighth-century monk Felix, is about to appear. 

There are two very good little books by 
Dr. F. Brittain, on the once popular but mys- 
terious St. Giles (Cambridge, 1928), and on 
the abbess St. Radegund (Cambridge, 1925), 
friend of the poet St. Venantius Fortunatus. 
A Saint Under Moslem Rule (London, 1937), 
by J. Perez de Urbel, is a popular account of 
the historian of the ninth-century martyrs of 
Spain, St. Eulogius of Cordova, himself a mar- 


tyr. In St. Braulio (London, 1938), C. H. 
Lynch studies a famous Spanish father of the 
seventh century. 


Celtic Saints 

S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher’s Lives of the 
British Saints (4 vols., London, 1907-13), i.e., 
Welsh and Cornish with some Irish, suffers 
from over-ingenious reconstructions and lapses 
of critical faculty; but.it is a valuable and en- 
tertaining quarry of materials. In Vitae Sanc- 
torum Britanniae (Cardiff, 1944) A. W. 
Wade-Evans gives Latin texts and translations 
of the medieval lives of eleven early Welsh 
saints. The following are separate translations 
of old lives: A. W. Wade-Evans, St. David 
(New York, 1923); T. Taylor, St. Samson of 
Dol (New York, 1925); and G. H. Doble, 
St. Iltut CCardiff, 1944). Philip Metcalf’s 
Life of St. Winifred (1712), whose holy well 
in North Wales has an almost unbroken his- 
tory of a thousand years, has been edited and 
supplemented by Fr. Thurston (London, 
1917). A recent general work of importance 
is E. G. Bowen’s Settlements of the Celtic 
Saints in Wales (Cardiff, 1954). 

Many of the British Celtic saints are also 
venerated in Brittany. Easily the best writings 
about those of Cornwall are the late Canon 


. Doble’s booklets (published 1922-45), but 


most of them are now difficult to come by. 
The most useful reference work for Scotland 
is still the Kalendars of Scottish Saints of A. 
P. Forbes (Edinburgh, 1872). 

There is a monumental series, Lives of the 
Irish Saints (9 vols., ending at September 30, 
published from 1875), by Canon John O’Han- 
lon. These, and the author’s other hagiograph- 
ical works, were intended for the general pub- 
lic, but they have a value for students as well. 
Two more recent books that contain much 
matter relating to individual Irish saints are 
Fr. John Ryan’s Irish Monasticism CNew 
York, 1931) and Dom L. Gougaud’s Chris- 
tianity in Celtic Lands (London, 1932), both 
masterly works of scholarship. 

The literature on St. Patrick continues to 
grow, and it is perhaps sufficient to mention 
Dr. L. Bieler’s Life and Legend of St. Patrick 
(London, 1949) and his English edition of 
the saint’s writings (1953). Adamnan’s Life 
of St. Columba is one of the most pleasing of 
earlier hagiographical documents and has sev- 
eral times been translated, e.g., by W. Huyshe 
(London, 1939). An account of St. Brigid: 
Her Legend, History and Cult, by F. O. 
O’Briain, appeared in 1938. 

Of the Irish missionaries on the continent, 
St. Columban is naturally the most written 
about, e.g., in the biographies by G. Metlake 
(Philadelphia, 1914) and Helena Concannon 
(Dublin, 1915); the pertinent section of 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West was re 
printed separately in America in 1928. See 
also Maud Joynt’s Life of St. Gall (New 
York, 1927). Among the later holy bishops, 
there is a translation of St. Bernard’s Life of 
St. Malachy of Armagh (New York, 1920), 
by H. J. Lawlor. 


Eastern Fathers and Saints 
The reader who, encouraged by such a book 
as Helen Waddell’s Desert Fathers (New 
York, 1936), seeks to enlarge his acquaint- 
ance with the earliest monks, does not get 
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much help in English apart from accounts of 
Paul the Hermit, Hilarion, Pachomius, Sabas, 
etc., in general collections. But the classic Life 
of St. Antony by St. Athanasius is now again 
available, in a translation by Dr. R. T. Meyer 
(Westminster, Md., 1950). As for the great 
religious teachers of the East, there is little 
English writing, except of a theological and 
technical character; but Dr. A. Fortescue pro- 
vided a brilliant and lively introduction to 
their lives in The Greek Fathers (St. Louis, 
1908), which has been too long out of print. 
There is a translation by H. Moore of the 
Dialogue of Palladius about Chrysostom (New 
York, 1921), and a popular account of that 
great saint by D. Attwater (Milwaukee, 
1939). St. Basil’s important and fascinating 
letters are available in the Loeb series (3 vols., 
New York, 1926-30). 

Three Byzantine Saints (Oxford, 1948) 
consists of annotated translations, by Elizabeth 
Dawes and N. H. Baynes, of contemporary 
lives of St. Daniel the Stylite (d. 493), St. 
Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613) and St. John 
the Almsgiver (d. 619). This is a very attrac- 
tive book, and a well-balanced selection from 
the large and often arid field of Byzantine 
hagiography. Among later Byzantine saints, 
Theodore Studites stands out, as a monastic 
legislator and defender of sacred images; Alice 
Gardner’s erudite biography, Theodore of Stu- 
dium (London, 1905), has not lost its value 
and readibility with the passage of time. 

Among the medieval Russian saints ven- 
erated in the Catholic Church, St. Sergius 
of Radonezh is the most important. An Ortho- 
dox writer, Dr. Nicholas Zernov, has written 
an appreciation of him, St. Sergius: Builder of 
Russia (New York, 1939), which includes a 
translation of a short contemporary life. Pop- 
ular sketches of a score of Eastern holy men 
and women, from St. Basil down to the re- 
cent candidates for canonization, may be 
found in D. Attwater’s Book of Eastern Saints 
(Milwaukee, 1938). Dr. De L. O’Leary’s 
Saints of Egypt (New York, 1937) is a use- 
ful work for students. 


The Later Middle Ages 


So many of the holy men and women of the 
later middle ages were canonized that the 
only practicable thing to do here seems to be 
to give a list of some standard books in Eng- 
lish on some of the outstanding saints, in 
their chronologieal order. 

O. J. Blum, St. Peter Damian (London, 
1947). The author is specially concerned with 
the teaching of this doctor of the Church. 

W. Forbes-Leith, Life of St. Margaret of 
Scotland (London, 1884). This translates the 
life by her confessor, Turgot. There is a study 
of her by Lucy Menzies (London, 1925). 

M. Rule, Life and Times of St. Anselm (2 
vols., London, 1883). Rule also edited the 
two contemporary accounts by Eadmer, in the 
Rolls Series. 

W. Williams, St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
CWestminster, Md., 1953). 

J. D. Dalgairns and H. Thurston, Life of 
St. Stephen Harding CWestminster, Md., 
1946). 

J. D. Dalgairns, St. Aelred CLondon, 1903). 
Called by Fr. Thurston “one of the classics of 
hagiography.” The contemporary life of this 
most attractive monk, by Walter Daniel, has 
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been published in Latin and English by Sir 
Maurice Powicke (Oxford, 1951). 

J. Morris, Life of St. Thomas Becket (Lon- 
don, 1885). This still keeps its value. A re- 
cent book is A. Duggan’s My Life for My 
Sheep (New York, 1955). 

Rose Graham, St. Gilbert and the Gilber- 
tines (London, 1901). Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham founded the only medieval religious or- 
der of English origin. 

Anon., Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln (Lon- 
don, 1898). A translated work, full and ver- 
bose, but admirably edited by Fr. Thurston. 

P. Mandonnet, St. Dominic and His Work 
(St. Louis, 1944). Translated and abridged. 
Fr. B. Jarrett’s Life of St. Dominic CWest- 
minster, Md., 1955) is an excellent book. 

Fr. Cuthbert, Life of St. Francis of Assisi 
(New York, 1948). Several competent judges 
regard this as the best biography of the Po- 
verello in English. There are many other re- 
liable works. 

R. M. Huber, St. Anthony of Padua (Mil- 
waukee, 1948). A critical study of the sources 
on his life and sanctity. 

M. Aron, St. Dominic’s Successor (St. Louis, 
1955). Bd. Jordan of Saxony, studied partic- 
ularly as “the first university chaplain.” 

W. Wallace, St. Edmund of Canterbury 
(London, 1893), includes three medieval bi- 
ographies. 

T. Merton, What Are These Wounds? 
(Milwaukee, 1950). A study of a mystic, St. 
Lutgardis. 

P. Robinson, Life of St. Clare (London, 
1910). 

John of Joinville, Life of St. Louis (New 
York, 1955). The best translation of Join- 
ville’s crusading chronicle, a source book for 
St. Louis IX of France. 

A. Walz, St. Thomas Aquinas (Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1951). A definitive biographical 
story, skilfully combining scholarship with 
“unction.” 

T. M. Schwertner, St, Albert the Great 
(London, 1933). There is a good popular 
sketch with the same name by Sister M. Al- 
bert (London, 1948). 

J. Ayscough, San Celestino (London, c. 
1920). A rare example of the successful treat- 
ment of a saint’s life in novel form. For the 
history of St. Celestine V, see H. K. Mann’s 
Lives of the Popes, vol. XVII. 

F. Mauriac, Margaret of Cortona (New 
York, 1948). See also Fr. Cuthbert’s A Tus- 
can Penitent (London, 1907). 

G. Dolan, St. Gertrude the Great (London, 
1912). A book called The Life and Revela- 
tions of St. Gertrude has been published in 
America (Westminster, Md., 1952). 

E. A. Peers, Ramon Lull (London, 1929). 





Individual copies of this Spotlight on Lives of 
the Saints will be sent free on receipt of a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Quantities 
are available at the following prices: 2 to 10 
copies, 5¢ per copy; 11 to 100 copies, 4¢ per 
copy; over 100 copies, 3¢ per copy. 

With this issue, the name of this feature 
(formerly called the Books on Trial Supple- 
ment) is changed because the former title was 


in conflict with a postal regulation. 





A full biography of a remarkable Franciscan 
missionary and martyr. 

W. R. Bonniwell, Margaret of Metola 
(New York, 1952). The story of a little- 
known beata, based on an ancient life discov- 
ered by the author. 

Helen Redpath, God’s Ambassadress (Mil- 
waukee, 1947). An excellent life of St. Bridg- 
et of Sweden, both scholarly and popular. J. 
Jorgensen’s two-volume biography has been 
translated (New York, 1954). 

Alice Curtayne, St. Catherine of Siena 
(New York, 1952) is one of the best works 
on her in English. Others are by M. de la 
Bedoyere, The Greatest Catherine (Milwau- 
kee, 1946); by A. Levasti, My Servant, Cath- 
erine (Westminster, Md., 1954); by Sigrid 
Undset (New York, 1954); and by J. Jor- 
gensen (New York, 1938). 

S. Stolpe, The Maid of Orleans (London, 
1956) is the latest addition to the vast litera- 
ture on St. Joan of Arc; an old work by a 
non-Catholic, Andrew Lang’s Maid of France 
(London, 1908), should not be overlooked. 
Recent important books are W. P. Barrett’s 
The Trial of Joan of Arc CLondon, 1931) 
and R. Pernoud, The Retrial of Joan of Arc 
CNew York, 1955), both translations of orig- 
inal documents. 

M. Ward, St. Bernardino: the People’s 
Preacher (London, 1914). 

S. M. Perrin, St. Colette (London, 1923). 
Translated, with additions. Another work, by 
Fr. Sellier, was translated as St. Clare, St. 
Colette and the Poor Clares (Dublin, 1864). 

J. Hofer, St. John Capistran, Reformer (St. 
— 1943). A work of much erudition and 
value. 

G. R. Lamb, Brother Nicholas (New York, 
1955). A life of St. Nicholas von Flue, a 
patron of Switzerland. 

A. M. C. Forster, The Good Duchess (New 
York, 1950). A royal foundress, St. Joan of 
France, canonized in 1950. 

F. von Hugel, The Mystical Element in 
Religion (2 vols., London, 1927). This fa- 
mous learned study of Christian mysticism is 
built up around the life of St. Catherine of 
Genoa. 


The Catholic Reform 


This period has inspired some of our best 
hagiographical writing, notably three superb 
works by Fr. James Brodrick: viz., the Life of 
Robert Bellarmine (2 vols., London, 1928), 
St. Peter Canisius (Westminster, Md., 1935), 
and St. Francis Xavier (New York, 1952). 
These are definitive in English, and as read- 
able as they are authoritative. The publication 
in 1927 of Fr. Martindale’s Vocation of Aloy- 
sius Gonzaga (New York) was a landmark 
in the effort towards better popular hagio- 
graphy; and Margaret Yeo’s Greatest of the 
Borgias (Milwaukee, 1936) presents St. Fran- 
cis Borgia in this better way. For St. Igna- 
tius Loyola himself, the spiritual father ef all 
these saints, P. Dudon’s standard biography is 
available in translation (Milwaukee, 1949), 
and an account of his early life by Fr. Brod- 
rick, St. Ignatius Loyola: the Pilgrim Years, 
is about to appear. 

St. Teresa of Avila’s Autobiography and 
Foundations are included in E. A. Peers’ trans- 
lation of her works (3 vols., New York, 

(Continued on page 436) 
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Affairs of State: The Eisenhower 
Years, 1950-1956 by Richard H. 
Rovere. Farrar, Straus and 


Cudahy. 390 pp. $4.50. 


Eisenhower the President by Merlo 
J. Pusey. Macmillan. 300 pp. 
$3.75. 


papemcan political journalism has its 
conventions. One of the strongest 
is the required suppression of facts, how- 
ever true, which would tend to discredit 
a politician in the eyes of the general 
public. Anyone who consults Who's 
Who in America and “Debrett’s” can 
trace Senator Kefauver’s family con- 
nections with the British aristocracy, but 
this is one of the unmentionables of 
politics. Another unmentionable is the 
Eisenhower family’s connection with the 
sect now known as the Witnesses of 
Jehovah, and the extent of Mr. Rovere’s 
adherence to convention is shown by 
this: he passes over in silence a fact that 
the Eisenhower-admiring Mr. Pusey dis- 
torts. 

This convention, of course, is one of 
the factors that has destroyed confidence 
in the press, where even the most ignor- 
ant sense that the whole relevant truth 
is rarely told. These two books will do 
little to restore that confidence. 

Mr. Rovere is a man who hides ani- 
mosity under a veil of seemingly dis- 
passionate considerations and 
nates his victims’ public accomplish- 
ments while faithfully adhering to a 
literary convention as rigid as the rules 
governing a traditional Nipponese cere- 
monial. He is master of the mildly hu- 
morous, genuinely malicious quip C“an 
administration headed by a soldier and 
staffed by merchants”) that makes a 
mere evaluation of fact pedantic. He em- 
ploys to great advantage the semi-rele- 
vant by-pass that returns to the logical 
right-of-way only after the writer has 
treated his readers to a very non-Quixotic 
tilt (“The official version is that Nixon 
advanced the argument that some things 
are more important than money and that 
Reed was dazzled by this illumination”). 
He is master of the deft addition that 
makes the trite amusing (“. . . a breath- 
ing, talking symbol of party unity”). If 
his style finally grows tiresome in a 
book it has indubitable virtues in mag- 
azine articles, of which Affairs of State is 
a sort of revised anthology. 

Its chief importance is its skillful lay- 
ing of the foundations of an anti-Eisen- 
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A Catholic priest takes 
you inside the Russia 
few foreigners ever see 


World headlines were created when Father 
Bissonnette, American Chaplain in Moscow, 
was expelled from the Soviet Union. Now 
he paints an unforgettably revealing picture 
of life behind the Iron Curtain, as seen 

by the only non-Soviet clergyman in 
Moscow, ministering to parishioners of 
thirteen nationalities. Father Bissonnette 
takes you on his travels through outlying 
regions seldom seen by Westerners. He 
presents a frank evaluation of religion in 
Russia today, and re-creates experiences that 
were by turn tragic, humorous and, 

always, fascinating and eye-opening. 


MOSCOW 


WAS MY 


PARISH 


A New Glimpse of Life Inside the Soviet Union 


By The Reverend 

GEORGES BISSONNETTE, a.a. 
$3.95 at all bookstores } 
McGRAW-HILL 





howerism. The President’s great popu- 
larity cannot be directly undermined, 
hence, it must be pointed out he is bored 
with, and tired of his job. Sheer sym- 
pathy could vote him out of office. How- 
ever, for boredom and fatigue a suitably 
uncomplimentary reason must be found, 
and it is a simple one. His scholastic 
record at West Point and his mastery of 
the soldier’s trade make it impossible to 
call him stupid, nor can a man who 
makes painting a hobby be called a 
Colonel Blimp. So it is his lack of inter- 
est in politics that is responsible. And 


this in turn, according to Mr. Rovere’s 
deft formulation, is due to a fundamen- 
tal laziness, a dislike of work. Finally, 
Mr. Eisenhower suffers from another 
fundamental disadvantage that makes it 
impossible for him to rise to any real 
heights of comprehension of the issues 
of the day, his personality is “standard 
American.” 

If for “standard American” Mr. 
Rovere would say “man of the people,” 
no one would more heartily echo so trite 
an observation than Mr. Pusey, who sets 
out to bring the old time campaign bio- 
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graphy up to date. He has almost 
streamlined it. Mr. Eisenhower is not 
born on the first page. Instead, he there 
confides to Mark Clark his ambition to 
command an armored regiment. He is 
not everything. His team is important. 
His accomplishments are many, his 
failures few and bravely shouldered 
though others bear most of the blame. 
His admitted personal failings are venial 
and were known to Mr. Pusey’s readers 
before Mr. Pusey wrote his book. 
There are limits to this sort of thing 
and Mr. Pusey often reaches them. No 
man with Mr. Eisenhower’s ability to 
smile could have failed to tell better 
stories than those which, courtesy of Mr. 


The Fabulous Democrats by David 
L. Cohn. Putnam. 192 pp. $5.95. 


{= AuTHOR likes the Democratic 
Party. He does not, however, merely 
“point with pride and view with alarm.” 
There have been times, he admits, 
when, considering the candidate or the 
platform offered the electorate, the Dem- 
ocrats should have lost—and did. Thus, 
in 1880 the candidate was “a nonentity” 
and the platform “a kind of high wind”; 
in 1904 the candidate was a “meaning- 
less man” running on a “meaningless 
platform”; and in 1924 the Democrats 
nominated a “moderately liberal . . 

lawyer” and adopted a_ hydrophobic 





A fabulous moment for 


Pusey, most decidedly do not regale the 
reader. Although a West Point cadet 
known as the “Swedish Jew” must have 
had at least two dialect stories in his 
repertoire, Mr. Pusey scrupulously ad- 
heres to the conventions of political 
journalism. Politicians prefer not to be 
known as funny. 

Between them these books reveal how 
officially institutional the Presidency has 
become. Henceforth, perhaps, no Presi- 
dent will be more than the guardian of 
a policy guiding a complex machine. In 
the old work-a-day sense of the word Mr. 
Adams and his successors will be Presi- 
dent, and the holder of the title will be 
a combination of high priest for a party 
that has no orthodoxy, and titular ruler 
of a country that admits no king. 

Jutrus Frasch HarMon 
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Illustration from “The Fabulous Democrats” 


a fabulous Democrat 


platform indicating Democrats “had no 
courage or convictions of their own.” Al- 
though among the Democrats the Party 
has had its share of “amiable idiots,” as 
Speaker Sam Rayburn says in his Fore- 
word, there are no “old fogies” or “what 
is .till worse—young fogies.” 

The Fabulous Democrats is more his- 
torical than institutional, is often sprite- 
ly, quite lucid, occasionally irritating but 
never dull. It is neither a history of the 
Party nor of presidential elections. 
Rather, it is a sketch or, at best, a sur- 
vey of the high and low points in the 
Democratic Party. 

The book is popularly written in an 
easy style. There are no footnotes or 
documentation; nor need there be since 
what is assembled is essentially a fami- 
liar story. So telescoped are some issues 


that for the non-discriminating reader 
there might be confusion. Thus, the Re- 
constructionist Republican opposition to 
Johnson and the birth of the “Solid 
South,” or Dr. Burchard’s unfortunate 
speech on “Rum, Romanism and Rebel- 
lion” are not clearly explained. 

There are some significant omissions 
—even in such a casual survey as this. 
No mention is made of the influence for 
one hundred years of the two-thirds rule 
at the National Convention; of Commu- 
nist infiltration of the post-bellum Dem- 
ocratic Party; or the role of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party in .Roosevelt’s victories. 

Nor does Mr. Cohn attempt to draw 
parallels and their influence on the 
Party and the elections—such as those 
arising from the Kentucky-Virginia 
Resolutions, Nullification and Interpos- 
ition; the split in 1860 over slavery and 
the possible split in 1956 over desegrega- 
tion. These and other omissions tend to 
make The Fabulous Democrats, how- 
ever interesting textually and pictorially, 
a mere catalogue rather than a genuine 
interpretation. 

Josep F, MENEz 


What I Think by Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Harper. 240 pp. $3. 


” THIS DAY of refined political huck- 
stering, the speeches of a number of 
our major political candidates are, I'll 
wager, something less than hand writ- 
ten. How much less I would rather 
not know. A good delivery and nodding 
assent to the ideas therein would seem 
to sufhice, the rigors of campaigning be- 
ing what they are. And so it is with 
some uneasiness that one reviews a 
collection of articles and address by a 
major candidate. 

The composite of Adlai Stevenson 
and his writers is a refreshing one. 
Speeches, no matter whose, taken one 
after another lose some of their - bril- 
liance, and these do too, but the collec- 
tion, larded with the wit for which this 
exceptional and mature public servant is 
noted, passes the time pleasantly and 
profitably. His wide view of the con- 
temporary scene is largely one of criti- 
cism—in the sense of criticism being “an 
essential principle of social develop- 
ment.” In this we concur. Ordered in- 
quiry and discussion are fundamental 
and from whatever quarter, always 
welcome. 
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The articles, selected by the publish- 
er from various occasions since the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952, include these: 
“The Common Welfare,” “Democrats 
and Republicans,” “America and _ the 
World,” and best of all, “First Prin- 
ciples.” The loyal opposition has, in 
Adlai Stevenson, a man worthy of the 
system of which he is so vitally and 
vocally a part. 

James G. Nort 


The Power Elite by C. Wright Mills. 
Oxford University Press. 423 pp. 
$6. 


y= verY highest level of society, like 
the very lowest, is a mystery to the 
average American. The world he knows 
is that of the middle ranks. C. Wright 
Mills, associate professor of sociology at 
Columbia University, acknowledges the 
handicaps he faced in making this study 
of top echelon power in the U.S. Much 
information on the elite is secret or else 
clouded by public relations men and 
officially authorized biographies. 

Yet there are enough facts for Mills 
to attempt an answer to the big ques- 
tion: who holds the power in America? 
There is much romanticism and rhetoric 
on this subject, Mills says, but the reins 
of U.S. power are today held jointly in 
three pair of hands—the high military 
brass, the corporate chieftains, and a 
political directorate centered in the 
executive department of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Since 1939, Mills argues, these three 
institutions not only have become more 
powerful but have blended together. 
“The political directorate, the corporate 
rich, and the ascendant military have 
come together as the power elite, and the 
expanded and centralized hierarchies 
which they head have encroached upon 
the old balances and have now relegated 
them to the middle levels of power.” 

In his opinion, Congress has slipped 
to the “middle levels” of power, while 
the Executive department is at the pin- 
nacle. There the command posts are held 
not by men experienced in civil service 
or professional politics, but by “political 
outsiders” recruited from the corporate 
and military worlds. 

Like other recent books by social phil- 
osophers, The Power Elite sends up a 
warning signal on the decline of private 
associations. “The effective units of 
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power,’ Mills re-emphasizes, “are now 
the huge corporation, the inaccessible 
government, the grim military establish- 
ment. Between these, on the one hand, 
and the family and the small community 
on the other, we find no intermediate 
associations in which men feel secure 
and with which they feel powerful.” 
Even big private organizations like the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
are only on the periphery, Mills claims. 
And what about labor? For a while in 
the ’30s it seemed as though labor unions 
would hold real power, Mills says, but 
they “suffered rapid decline in power 
and now have little part in major na- 
tional decisions.” 


C. Wright Mills: ““A system 
of organized irresponsibility’ 


What separates the top level from the 
middle levels is the role they play in the 
major national decisions. A serious weak- 
ness of Mills’ book is that beyond citing 
a few of the national decisions, he does 
not really define them. As a result, his 
case becomes more elusive for critical 
analysis—and less persuasive for convinc- 
ing the ordinary reader. 

This is not a diatribe against bigness. 
Yet his indictment of how the U. S. 
democratic system works will shock those 
who hold that, even with its defects, the 
U. S. is structurally sound. The U. S., 
he insists, is plagued by a “system of 
organized irresponsibility.” In spite of its 
shocks—or rather because of them—this 
book deserves to be read widely and seri- 
ously. 

Bos SENSER 





The Atlantic Battle Won, May, 
1943 - May, 1945 by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Little, Brown-Atlantic. 
399 pp. $6. 


pPaorzscon of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Samuel Eliot Morison is still 
at work with his corps of collaborators on 
the “History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II,” as this 
book proves. It is volume ten in a pro- 
jected series of fourteen books. Before 
reading it I turned back to volume one 
of the series, The Battle of the Atlantic, 
September 1939 - May 1943, of which 
the book being reviewed is the continua- 
tion. These volumes that have appeared 
under Professor Morison’s name (he 
willingly admits that his helpers do 
much of the work) are excellent, an 
evaluation which certainly may be ac- 
corded this latest volume to appear. 

This book is especially interesting be- 
cause it contains so much about the war 
against the submarines, the U-boats. 
Having read several accounts of life in 
the U-boats as submitted by the Ger- 
mans, I was anxious to get the other side 
of the story and Morison has given it. 
Morison states that by the end of 1943 
the U-boat was no longer a menace to 
the Allies and gives good reasons for his 
assertion. We are informed, for example, 
that in 1943 less than half as many 
Allied merchantmen were sunk as in 
1942. Moreover, in 1943 the Germans 
and the Italians lost 263 submarines to 
Allied action, as compared with 108 in 
1942. By the summer of 1943 the Allies 
were sinking submarines faster than the 
Germans could build them. Although 
Morison admits that much of the credit 
for victory must be given to the inven- 
tion of the microwave search radar 
mounted in aircraft, he emphasizes other 
factors that were also helpful in bringing 
an end to the submarine menace. He 
very properly and for good reasons also 
states that the British did more to de- 
stroy the submarine menace than the 
Americans did. However, the fight 
against the submarines went on until the 
very end of the war, because the Ger- 
mans saw in them their only possibility 
to stave off surrender. 

The author has related in vivid detail 
scores of battles against the submarines. 
You will find them clearly written, easily 
followed and based upon the accounts 
given by the actual participants. 

Pau Kinrery 
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The Citadel of Learning by James 


B. Conant. Yale University Press. 
79 pp. $2. 


cys Ambassador to Germany, former 
President Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity, here publishes three essays on 
education. He says he borrows his title, 
“The Citadel of Learning,” from Stalin. 
He contrasts the academic freedom of 
the West to the chain-gang thought-con- 
trol imposed behind the Iron Curtain. 
Of this from his office in Berlin Conant 
could report at first-hand, almost as an 
eye-witness. He deplores it, but is he 
paving the way for it by advocating a 
state monopoly of education loaded with 
scientism and secularism? 

He calls attention to two traditional 
but distinctive functions of a university 
—“advanced education” and “the ad- 
vancement of learning.” Only in an 
atmosphere of “freedom of inquiry” can 
the latter even breathe much less live 
a vigorous life. 

The idea of a university in the United 
States was transformed, Conant says, by 
two contemporary revolutionary steps— 
the establishment of land-grant colleges 
and the development of the four-vear 
college. Thus opening the doors to all, to 
rich and poor, to intellectual and work- 
er, to aristocrat and commoner, we pro- 
moted the American dream of equal op- 
portunity for all youth and equal respect 
for all honest citizens. One result of this 
transformation is: that today in the 
U.S.A., thirty per cent of those of col- 
lege age are in college, in Europe only 
five per cent. In the U.S.A., seventy-five 
per cent of our sixteen-year-olds are in 
school, in Europe only ten per cent. In 
Europe those not in school are working 
as apprentices. 

But now our ocean ramparts, the 
Atlantic ‘and the Pacific, are only 
“British Channels” that can be crossed 
by an enemy in a few hours. This puts 
a pressure on our educational system. 
We must be prompt and vigorous in 
planning the education of our gifted 
youth. To select them and favor them 
for the common good we must transfer 
the spirit of hard work, competition and 
fair-play from American sports to studies. 
This will mean that those who can, dis- 
covered by some merit scholarship plan, 
will be encouraged to go in for “stiff” 
studies in foreign languages, mathema- 
tics and sciences. 

The ballooning of school enrollment 
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makes more acute the problem of finan- 
cing education. Conant would reduce 
the surplus college population by a sys- 
tem of terminal public junior colleges. 
We would still have to decide whether 
we would allow professors to supple- 
ment their incomes by accepting fees as 
consultants, and universities to become 
self-supporting or even profit-making re- 
search institutes of applied science, serv- 
ice stations, for the benefit of industry 
and business. Then they could all take 
the slogan “Progress is our most impor- 
tant product.” But that would be the 
death of pure science. Or it would lead 
to teaching for tuition only with no re- 
search and no creative or productive 
scholarship. It might produce Edisons 
but no Einsteins. (To date America has 
never produced an Einstein). 

Conant would provide space for theo- 
logians, even for philosophers and poets 
in his citadel of learning, but his wel- 
come is not very warm. He has lived 
with chemistry too long. He seems to 
think that only science has any real, con- 
vincing warrant as a source of truth. 
Though he mentions religion, he never 
mentions God, the soul or eternity. With 
those left out only secularism and scien- 
tism are left. But the arts, literature, 
philosophy and religion as well as sci- 
ence are sources of truth, each with its 
own technique and its own warrant, to 
use his word. 

If Conant is inclined to think that he 
could solve the problems of the world 
with twelve Einsteins, | would remind 
him that Lenin said he could solve the 
world’s problems with twelve Francis-of- 
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Assisis. But Lenin’s system-without-God 
produced not a Francis of Assisi but a 
Stalin. Science-in-fiction has produced a 
Frankenstein monster. Before science-in- 
fact begets a monster, let’s hope that the 
new Harvard-after-Conant which Pusey 
is trying to build with God and theol- 
ogy at the center may become a Citadel 
of Learning that some day will be a 
House of Wisdom and even a Temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 
Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


The Catholic in Secular Education 
by J. M. O‘Neill. Longmans, 
Green. 172 pp. $3.50. 


pees TWENTY years ago, when I was 
the Dean of the Graduate School 
of The Creighton University, two Ne- 
gro Protestant ministers received A.M. 
degrees in Education at the same com- 
mencement. After the ceremonies they 
came together to my office to say good- 
bye and to thank me for the wonderful 
way they had been treated by faculty 
and students during all their time on 
the campus. When they wished us ad 
multos annos, I saddened them by say- 
ing that in these parlous times private 
colleges and universities faced a very 
uncertain future, perhaps even gradual 
extinction. 

“Then why don’t you close now and 
all you Fathers go down to the State 
University and teach there,” one of them 
said. “Think what a Christian influence 
you would be there.” 

And now comes J. M. O'Neill, our 
leading lay champion, in his fourth book 
on Catholic problems in the United 
States, and says almost the same thing. 
Doctor O'Neill in a very convincing 
manner urges upon Catholic laymen the 
apostolate of teaching in secular schools. 
But I presume he would be happy to 
see priests teaching there, too. Certainly 
he wants to see priests in charge of 
Newman Clubs or Catholic Centers in 
every secular school in the country. 

He asks us to face the fact that in 
spite of heroic efforts to put . “every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school,” 
about fifty per cent of our Catholic chil- 
dren are in secular elementary schools, 
seventy per cent in secular high schools 
and 385,000 of our Catholic collegians 
are in secular colleges and universities. 
So on all levels of education we have a 
grand total of some 5,200,000 Catholics 
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in secular schools and about 4,200,000 
Catholics in Catholic schools. And it is 
going to be like that for a long, long 
time. 

In some secular colleges or univer- 
sities the Catholic students number one- 
fourth the student body but the Cath- 
olic faculty members number only one- 
twentieth, if that many. If we are one- 
fifth of the population, then we are one- 
fifth of the stockholders in secular 
schools supported by taxes. We should 
not abandon our interest in such a huge 
and vital project. And our voice would 
be heard. Doctor O'Neill assures us that 
there is very little anti-Catholic preju- 
dice in secular schools but too much 
misinformation and misunderstanding, 
which well-instructed Catholic teachers 
and well-instructed Catholic students 
could correct. 

Note: well-instructed Catholics. Doc- 
tor O'Neill readily admits that ill-in- 
structed Catholics can lose their faith 
in secular schools. He reminds us that 
Catholic students lose their faith in 
Catholic schools; and that non-Catholic 
students are finding the faith in secular 
schools. When this latter happens it is 
due in very many cases to the influence 
of a Catholic room-mate. So, we have 
to step up the religious instruction of 
the public-school Catholic. 

Doctor O’Neill should know whereof 
he speaks. He is a unique authority in 
this field. He is a Catholic who received 
his entire education in secular schools 
and for forty-six years has taught in 
them. He doesn’t want to take one Cath- 
olic student away from any Catholic 
school, but he wants better instruction 
in the faith for Catholic students in 
secular schools and he wants many more 
high type Catholic laymen to become 
teachers in secular schools. Many of 
them, he thinks, would do well to get 
their Ph.D.’s in secular graduate schools, 
always assuming that they are well- 
grounded in the faith. Only from such 
students can the numbers of Catholic 
scholars be much increased in the near 
future. 

Chiefly because of the poverty of 
Catholic schools, heavy teaching loads, 
too little time for research and too many 
potential priest-scholars being devoured 
by administration and parish work, 
Catholic schools under these conditions 
cannot much increase the number of 
Catholic scholars. Doctor O’Neill doesn’t 


say so but I will say it for him—no 
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priest - teacher can become a scholar if 
he spends his week-ends assisting in par- 
ish work. Scholarship is “priestly work” 
just as much as parish work. It is “pre- 
ventive medicine” and so a worthy ac- 
tivity in the salvation and perfection of 
souls. Maybe I would be wise to invite 
Bishop Wright of Worcester to take it 
from here. He has proved himself an 
able champion of intellectualism and a 
slayer of anti-intellectual dragons in 
Catholic culture. Besides, I want to read 
the book again. 
Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


Siena and Southern Tuscany by Ed- 
ward Hutton. McKay. 274 pp. 
$4.50. 


= ENGLIsH author Edward Hutton 
has devoted a lifetime to the study 
of Italian art and history and in his 
fourteen books on these subjects he 
writes with all the affection and enthu- 
siasm of a native of each of the Italian 
regions he so thoroughly describes. In 
this latest book he deals with a rather 
small area seemingly overlooked by 
other authors, the Siena region. From 
the Arno River to Mont’ Amiata and 
Cortona, he takes the reader through the 
countryside of southern Tuscany, elab- 
orating on the historical background of 
each city visited and describing the art 
treasures to be found there. Excellent 
maps and some beautiful photographs 
help the reader to follow the author’s 
journey and to enjoy all the more his 
discussions. 


Both the geography and the history 
of Tuscany, and of this section in par- 
ticular, contain much of interest to the 
foreigner. The winding roads and rail- 
ways cut through the hills with their 
castles on the top and the modern towns 
sprung up below in an age when acces- 
sibility became more important than 
protected isolation. Hutton had the priv- 
ilege of seeing Tuscany in the summer 
when the grapes hung in bunches on 
the twisted vines and the olive trees al- 
ready seemed prepared to give up their 
fruit. The fields, which in the too brief 
spring were emerald, then became gold- 
en and later pale with stubble while the 
peasantry flailed away at the wheat and 
corn on the stone courtyards between 
their homes and the villas of the land- 
lords. Southern Tuscany truly is an area 
of agricultural calm, its serenity not yet 
broken by mechanization. 

The author delights in examining 
each nook and cranny of the cities of 
the area, especially Siena, set so firmly 
on her triune hill with the loftiest tower 
in Tuscany, Il Manglia, beckoning the 
visitor to hasten to the great piazza. For- 
tunate is the traveller able to see Siena 
when its famed horse-race turns the 
piazza and all the city into a frenzy of 
medieval costume and modern excite- 
ment!. Hutton is especially interested in 
the persons whose lives are connected 
with Siena and her sister cities: Boc- 
cacio, St. Catherine, St. Margaret of 
Cortona, St. Bernardine, Pope Pius II, 
the many politicians of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline factions. 

From the preceding paragraphs, it is 
apparent that Siena and Southern Tus- 
cany is not for every reader. The en- 
clopedic style resulting from Hutton’s 
passion to put into print all that inter- 
ested him will alienate those who enjoy 
travel literature of a more generally de- 
scriptive nature. For those interested in 
the art, the cultural development and 
the historical background of southern 
Tuscany, this book is a gem. 

Ricuarp J. Houx 


Canary Island Adventure by Richard 
Walter. Dutton. 255 pp. $3.95. 


ppmaane life in the United States after 
the war a restless round of complaints 
and excitement—a Suggestion Box that 
was never empty—adman Richard Wal- 
ter and his wife Katie decided to find 
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themselves and their four children a 
simple life. 

This decision led them to the enchant- 
ing Canary Islands off the west coast of 
Africa and a year of “bananification.” To 
become “bananified,” one grows like a 
banana plant, lethargically but produc- 
tively, drowsing happily through life, 
soaking up an abundance of sunshine 
from above and fertilizer and irrigation 
water from below and asking no more. 

They found Canary Island life quite 
free of ulcers, hypertension, overtime, 
shock treatments, rest cures and five 
o'clock martinis. How much of the life, 
the Walters wondered, would rub off on 
them in a year? 

Besides being willing to eschew 
American conveniences, the Walters 
found the two important qualifications 
for life in the Canaries were the religious 
faith which is a part of everybody’s life 
and the relaxing of the American search 
for the bigger and better. Neither of 
these qualities rubbed off on the Walters. 

They did not consider accepting the 
religion and the adman was too used to 
giving his best in stiff competition and 
tasting the thrill of winning results to 
settle down to siestas and meriendas and 
the provincial life of an island. 

The charm of the adventurous quest 
is too strung out. Compacted, it would 
have made a charming magazine article 
and the excellent photographs would 
have made another for the National 
Geographic. ) 

The moral seems to be that the ob- 
jectives of the Walters’ interlude have 
to be worked for whether here at home 
or in the Canaries. We wonder how sim- 
ple the Walters’ life is now that they 
are back. 

Marcery FrisBigE 


Ruby McCollum, Woman in the 
Suwannee Jail by William Brad- 
ford Huie. Dutton. 249 pp. $3.95. 


{= AUTHOR, at the request of a Pitts- 
burg negro authoress, went to Live 
Oak, Florida, to help Ruby McCollum. 
She was in jail under sentence of death 
for the murder of her white paramour, 
Dr. Adams, a state senator and father of 
her youngest child. The trial judge, who 
along with the prosecutor had been a 
pallbearer at Adams’ funeral, refused the 
author an interview with Ruby. This 
quickened Mr. Huie’s interest in the 
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case and led to the writing of this book. 
Eventually, Ruby’s conviction was set 
aside and she was committed to an in- 
sane asylum. In an ironic twist of events, 
the author was imprisoned in the jail 
which had held Ruby. 

Mr. Huie’s theory is that Ruby was 
not given a fair trial and was unjustly 
convicted. He attributes this principally 
to a conspiracy of silence on the part of 
important “crackers” trying to protect 
community honor by preventing the out- 
side world from seeing Adams stripped 
of the mask of public benefactor. 

“We” won a new trial for Ruby, says 
the author. There is very little support 
in the book for this statement. While 
Ruby's appeal was pending, the 
Supreme Court denied his mandamus 
petition to compel permission to inter- 
view Ruby because Mr. Huie was not 
Ruby’s lawyer, nor her relative. The 
book implies that this rebuff to the 
author influenced the court to reverse 
Ruby's conviction. The opinion of the 
court in that reversal, though, shows 
clear prejudicial error at her trial. 

Mr. Huie writes “I meddled—and I 
wrote this book.” He “meddled” and 
learned the hard way that the law does 
not favor volunteers. He was found 
guilty of contempt of court and a war- 
rant issued for his arrest. Apparently, he 
has not yet been arrested but is giving 
Florida a wide berth. 

Most lawyers would be disturbed by 
the fact that Ruby was tried by her vic- 
tim’s pallbearers and at Mr. Huie’s con- 
tempt hearing before the judge he is 
charged with having maligned. But it is 





William Bradford Huie: ‘’| meddled.. .”’ 





also likely that most lawyers would agree 
that justice eventually prevailed for 
Ruby, and that the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in Mr. Huie’s mandamus and 
contempt proceedings were right. 

The author's breezy, exciting stvle 
will be familiar to readers of his earlier 
The Execution of Eddie Slovik. This re- 
viewer's opinion is that the earlier book 
was better. ‘This one lost its punch when 
the Supreme Court set aside Ruby’s con- 
viction. 

Hon. Rocer J. Kirey 


Individuation by Josef Goldbrunner. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. 
Pantheon. 204 pp. $3.50. 


I pes JACKET informs us that the author 
is a Catholic priest who holds a Ph.D. 
from the University in Munich, and a 
D.Th. from Freiburg; his thesis for the 
latter dealt with the “depth psychology 
of Jung and its relation to the Christian 
way of life.” Whether the present 
volume is identical with the thesis is not 
stated. In any case there is no imprima- 
tur. There are 158 pages devoted to an 
extensive presentation of Jung’s ideas, 
the rest to an evaluation under five head- 
ings: Religion, Anthropology, Ethics, 
Education, The Cure of Souls. This last 
part is mildly, too mildly perhaps, criti- 
cal. 

On the whole, the author adopts the 
views of Jung and takes the tenets of his 
psychology as ascertained truths. In do- 
ing this, he falls prey to a very common, 
but for that not less fateful, error: he 
confuses explanatory concepts with em- 
pirical facts. Like so many others, he 
speaks of the “unconscious” as a “fact” 
without noticing that the very notion of 
an “unconscious” precludes that it ever 
can be observed, and a fact, obviously, 
must be given in observation. The same 
applies to other basic concepts in Jung’s 
psychology. It is, probably, this confu- 
sion which makes the author confident 
that Jung’s psychology constitutes a real 
progress of our understanding of human 
affairs and of human beings. He, there- 
fore, sees no reason for giving any con- 
sideration to the criticisms to which 
Jung's doctrine has been subjected, with 
two insignificant exceptions. He is, in- 
deed, aware of the excessive subjectivism 
which characterizes this doctrine in 
which everything man experiences is 
viewed as dependent on and produced 
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by his own mental powers. He does not 
realize that a consistent development of 
Jung’s ideas—a development one will 
not find in the works of this psychiatrist 
himself—must lead to a thoroughgoing 
relativation of all objectivity; the only 
stable foundation remaining then is 
human nature. 

To examine critically the teachings of 
Jung cannot be the task of this review. 
Of course, something may be learned 
from them; some ideas may be useful not 
only in the practice of mental treatment 
but also in self-understanding and, as 
the author points out, in the pastoral 
care for souls. It is, however, at least as 
important that those aspects of Jung’s in- 
terpretation of human nature be empha- 
sized which are clearly incompatible 
with the tenets of Faith, and also that 
the logical deficiencies, the arbitrariness 
of many statements, and the sometimes 
fantastical interpretations of mental and 
cultural phenomena be made evident. 

The book may serve as a brief and in- 
telligible introduction to its subject-mat- 
ter, but will have to be read with a good 
deal of critique. The translation reads 
well on the whole, though there are 
some rather clumsy idioms (nerve doc- 
tor: the corresponding German term is 
synonymous with psychiatrist). Though 
Jung himself is careful to write correct- 
ly “extravert,” the translator writes “ex- 
trovert” which is neither true to the 
original nor linguistically correct. There 
is no index, nor a bibliography apart 
from a list of Jung’s works so far as they 
are quoted. 

Rupo.r ALLERS 


The Second America Book of Verse, 
1930-1955 edited by James 
Edward Tobin. America Press. 
189 pp. $3. 


y= TITLE of this book is confusing 
until Father Harold Gardiner ex- 
plains in the Introduction that in 1928 
the late Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
brought out the first America Book of 
Verse. Mr. Tobin’s selection of 200 
poems from the Jesuit weekly, America, 
begins with the year 1930 and continues 
to the present. 

It would have been interesting to have 
had the poems classified according to 
year instead of subject matter. Father 
Gardiner tells us that the changes in 
technique and diction between the first 
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and second volumes are striking, and it 
would be most interesting to have seen 
it developed more in our present poetic 
era. 

We are thankful to Mr. Tobin and 
the editors of America for this book of 
Catholic verse, especially today when 
poetry of the spirit is coming to the 
fore. We must be careful to avoid 
pietistic verse, and Mr. Tobin chose 
poems by Catholic poets who show 
maturity in their religious expression. 

It would be unfair to try to select the 
best poems, for there are many good 
poems. It might be safer to express the 
spirit of most of the poetry—the reaction 
of reflections on Catholic experiences 
and dogma expressed in an objective 
analysis and most often in free verse. It 
is regrettable that few of the poets use 
analogies to unfold their thought. We 
Catholics who have grown up in a tradi- 
tion of symbols have abandoned our 
heritage to Eliot, Auden and other mod- 
ern poets. 

Rev. AntHony J. VADER 


All the Books of My Life by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Harper. 192 pp. $3. 


= posthumous study of a lifetime of 
reading by Sheila Kaye-Smith, will 
delight two types of readers: those who 
like books and enjoy talking about them, 
and those who like Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
The culture-conscious individual who 
would like a custom-made booklist guar- 
anteed to produce the educated man is 
doomed to disappointment, for the 
author discusses with charming impar- 
tiality the popular girl stories by L. T. 
Meade, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

With maturity and wisdom she looks 
back over her life and the books which 
were a part of that living, not specifical- 
ly those which influenced her nor great 
books exclusively. Honesty and humor 
underline the shrewd running commen- 
tary on authors, publishers, the reading 
public’ and reading styles. But it is with 
the books of her reasonably long life 
(she was over seventy when she died) 
that she is concerned, the books which, 
as she explains in the introduction, have 
left a mental deposit so that in a sense 
she, like the rest of us, was mentally as 
much the books she had read as she was 
chemically the food she had eaten. 

It is a difficult book to classify; not 
autobiography, nor memoir, but a bit of 
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both. It is not a history of twentieth-cen- 
tury writers, although she knew person- 
ally almost all the great and near great, 
and corresponded with many of them. 
Some of the authors and as many of the 
books read during her childhood and 
adolescence ring no bell for a reader of 
another generation, although the great 
books which she has not listed are few. 

Leaning not at all upon established 
critical opinion, she gives a completely 
subjective evaluation of the classics, the 
best-sellers, the detective stories, the phil- 
osophical and religious works that have 
provided her in an enormously well-read 
life with knowledge or entertainment. 
And because she is Sheila Kaye-Smith 
her own criticism is disciplined and sen- 
sitive, her prose as well as her thoughts 
illuminating and clear. Particularly de- 
lightful are “The Mystery of the Best 
Seller” and “Speaking Personally.” 

All the Books of My Life is not Sheila 
Kaye-Smith at her best, but it is good 
talk on a high level. It reveals just as 
surely as Three Ways Home, the per- 
sonality and character of its author. 


Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





megane) IS THAT nation, it has 
been said, which has no history. For 
nations which have not been able to 
avoid a history, good fortune comes, per- 
haps, through having great historians. 
But is what we receive as history what 
Napoleon said it was—history agreed 
upon? Was, to take a case of historical 
revisionism much discussed these days, 
King Richard III (Shakespeare’s wick- 
ed hunchback) greatly maligned? Is 
Shakespeare’s play unwitting Tudor pro- 
paganda? 

There are times when one is willing to 
think so. In the current movie version 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s spider of a 
Richard, brilliantly portrayed, is defeat- 
ed by a Henry Richmond who is just too 
sweet for words—and much too good to 
be true. Remember the candid blue eyes, 
the Celtic red hair, and the big honest 
jaw? Yet history knows King Henry VII, 
the first Tudor, as a canny, unprincipled 
ruler. Was he, as is now being persuas- 
ively argued, the sly murderer of the 
Princes in the Tower? That Henry, not 
Richard, was their murderer is tellingly 
argued in Historical Who-Dunits, by 
Hugh Ross Williamson (Macmillan, 
$3.75), just out in a new American edi- 
tion. In spite of its somewhat breezy 
title, this book is, even though engaging- 
ly presented, first-rate historical writing. 

In his opening chapter Mr. William- 
son calls the historical novel and the his- 
torical play “higher” forms of history 
than academic history. “Academic his- 
tory is, in general,” he says, “imag- 
inative fiction of a low order because 
there is no room in it for the use of a 
genuinely creative imagination.” But 
creative imagination must be based upon 
“scientific ground-work” (as, it would 
appear, Shakespeare’s was not), which 
rules out, of course, what he calls mere 
“costume romance’—the usual semi-por- 
nographic daydream business known as 
the historical novel. He cites as an ex- 
ample of the genuine historical novel 
H. F. M. Prescott’s The Man on a Don- 
key and commends it for “a vivid accu- 
racy without parallel in English histor- 
ical writing.” Historical Who-Dunits pos- 
sesses “vivid accuracy” to a superb de- 
gree; Mr. Williamson weighs facts and 
examines plausibilities of character and 
motive with a candid eye. His historical 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


detective work results in a fresh exam- 
ination of certain areas of the “combina- 
tion of myth, propaganda, and guess- 
work” we call history. This book is of 
especial importance for Catholic read- 
ers and certainly deserves a place in 
every Catholic institutional library for 
its chapters on the “Papist plots” in Eng- 
lish history. As thoroughly as the Guy 
Fawkes business can be exploded this far 
away in history it is exploded here. (Mr. 
Williamson convincingly argues that the 
whole thing was a governmental con- 
spiracy, fed by agents provocateurs, and 
he points a finger at the chief govern- 
ment spy.) Queen Elizabeth’s guilty 
knowledge of the murder of Amy Rob- 
sart Cyou won’t find this line in Scott's 
Kenilworth, of course) is argued in a 
brilliant chapter. 


i CURRENT reprints concern great 
figures of world history who are in a 
very real sense of the greatest import 
to history specifically Catholic. These are 
The Age of Constantine the Great, by 
Jacob Burckhardt (Anchor Books, 
$1.25) and Salvador de Madariaga’s 
Hernan Cortes, Conqueror of Mexico 
(Regnery, $6.50). Burckhardt’s work 
displays the vigorous grasp of multitudi- 
nous detail of a great scholar, but it also 
betrays a spirit willing to see the tri- 
umphs of secularism whenever possible. 
Of Constantine’s sincerity in his profes- 
sion of Christianity Burckhardt says 
“every man must judge,” but throughout 
the book the author’s own bias and dis- 
belief in Constantine (whose character 
as a Christian emperor he considers the 
invention of later pious writers) places 
everything in doubt. Implied throughout 
is a contrast between “a Church rapidly 
disintegrating in victory” and “a reli- 
gion.” The failure to use the title of 
Saint where it applies to Constantine's 
contemporaries is indicative of the book’s 
hostile tone. 

In Hernando Cortes the world’s his- 
tory had another imperial figure, one 
closer to our own time and world than 
Yonstantine, and yet equally a figure of 
controversy to historians. He was, De 
Madariaga makes clear, “a man worthy 
of eternal fame.” As far as the extent 


and glory of his conquest went, he was 
the equal to Julius Caesar. It was the 
great irony of his career that against 
great odds he conquered, and that when 
he relied on great armies he lost. This 
book celebrates a great theme in the 
great manner; the glory and the tragedy 
of Cortes in his conquest of Mexico for 
the Faith and for an ungrateful Spain. 
The effects of his failures as conqueror, 
and more so as administrator of his con- 
quest, are still with us. Through all its 
five hundred pages this book is a great 
narrative and contemplative poem about 
a tragic life that makes “fit symbol of the 
tragedy of man on earth.” 

Two other new reprints relate the 
American aspects of man’s struggle. 
James Fenimore Cooper’s The American 
Democrat (Vintage, 95 cents) was 
written in 1838 and now appears in a 
third edition. The book is remarkably 
moderate for Cooper, who was out- 
spoken and a good hater, and remark- 
ably apposite even now. It is made up 
of short sections of reflections—“Advan- 
tages of a Democracy,” “On the Duties 
of Publick or Political Station,” etc.— 
which show good common sense and a 
conservative, reasonable spirit. CH. L. 
Mencken’s 1931 introduction, included 
here, affords an enlightened contrast 
with Cooper’s moderateness). In an 
American society drifting into irrecon- 
cilable attitudes, Cooper was something 
of a reformer and in a certain sense an 
American liberal. How the tradition of 
American political liberalism became a 
kind of conservatism is the subject of 
Eric F. Goldman’s Rendezvous With 
Destiny (Vintage, 95 cents), a careful 
and moderate history of modern Amer- 
ican reform. From Tilden to Truman 
the story of reform—to prevent capitalism 
from collapsing into totalitarianism—has 
been, these pages remind us, quite a 
story. 


7= LATE Bernard De Voto, soil con- 
servation’s angry man, was a promi- 
nent and eloquent voice for liberal re- 
form for the past two decades. For 
twenty years he spoke from the sound- 
ing board of Harper’s Magazine; his 
columns there have been collected under 
the title The Easy Chair (Houghton 
(Continued on page 438) 
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The Splendour of the Church by 
Henri De Lubac, S.J. Sheed and 
Ward. 289 pp. $3.50. 


7 work is the fruit of the ripest 
scholarship, an example of what the 
Holy Father himself calls the fruitful use 
of all the sources in the living Church. 
It is not intended to be a work of original 
research nor a complete dogmatic treatise 
on the Church, but rather a humble 
meditation of theological nature into the 
heart of a mystery which we love. Few 
writers of our time possess such rich 
warmth of appreciation of the old truths 
studied in the light of the sources and 
applied with profound psychological in- 
sight into the current needs. As such, 
this book of theological meditation 
should be widely accepted as the most 
loving tribute to the Church in our time. 

It is the genius of De Lubac to com- 
bine the vast learning of the early Fa- 
thers, of scholastics and theologians into 
a rich and vivid reality. The Fathers 
especially take on a new meaning in the 
light of the entire development of doc- 
trine. The unity of doctrine in this great 
diversity is manifested by the most pro- 
found penetration into the hidden 
depths to which a great love holds the 
key: this is theology of mind and heart 
at its best. There are passages of great 
tenderness and consoling beauty, pas- 
sages of practical wisdom which rise 
from a depth of supernatural prudence. 

There are nine chapters of meditations 
intended for priests Cand for all who love 
the Church) which enter into the very 
heart of mystery and each is magnifi- 
cent: The Church as Mystery, The 
Dimensions of the Mystery, The Two 
Aspects of the Church, The Heart of the 
Church, The Church in the World, The 
Sacrament of Christ, Ecclesia Mater, 
Our Temptations Concerning the 
Church, The Church and Our Lady. At 
every turn there is the loving enlighten- 
ment which is the mark of De Lubac. 
Note the delicate discernment in his dis- 
cussion of liberty in the relation of the 
Church to the world, to the state where 
“there is always an obscure will to 
power, more or less conscious and more 
or less active—an irrational force of ex- 
pansion which will not endure any ob- 
stacle, and is impatient of all limitations 
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... one thing she [the Church] cannot 
do, and that is renounce her commission 
to give authoritative direction to the con- 
science by reminding everyone, on every 
possible occasion, of the universal king- 
ship of Christ.” 

The passages on the Church as Moth- 
er are especially significant through the 
explanation of obedience as the rule of 
divine providence, marked by a stark and 
earnest faith. Theologically beautiful 
and appealing is the doctrine on the 
Eucharist as the Sacrament of the Mys- 
tical Body. Brilliant is the insight into 
the relation between Mary and the 
Church in the deep mysterious unity 
which helps us to grasp the recent de- 
velopment of doctrine of the “Church” 
and the whole of “Mariology.” 

The translation is well done, despite 
a few slips. This reviewer is grateful that 
the publisher has not tried to make the 
reading of this book easy by the elimina- 
tion of the notes. They add immensely to 
the understanding and appreciation of 
the work and possibly to its use by 
preachers and directors of souls. 


Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


Saint Joseph by Henri Rondet, S. J. 
Translated and edited by Donald 
Attwater. Kenedy. 243 pp. $4. 


[ pevore to St. Joseph is so taken for 
granted by Catholics today that 
they are apt to think devotion to the 





Henri Rondet: From dormancy 
to twentieth century flowering 


saint has been a characteristic practice of 
the Church from its beginning. The ini- 
tial pages of the present book will dis- 
pel such a misconception. Father Rondet 
traces the history of devotion to St. 
Joseph from its long period of dormancy, 
through St. Bernard, who gave the first 
major impulse to the devotion, to its full 
growth in the Church of the twentieth 
century. These observations give ample 
matter for reflection on the Providence 
of God who gradually increased in the 
Church devotion to the laboring man 
who was St. Joseph at the very time 
when the laboring classes were assuming 
greater importance in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of human society. 
Father Rondet follows his historical 
survey with an outline of the theology of 
St. Joseph wherein he treats of the gen- 
eral relation of St. Joseph to the economy 
of the Incarnation, discusses the reality 
of his marriage to the Blessed Virgin, 


examines the sense in which St. Joseph 


may be said to have a paternal relation 
to Christ, and considers the relations of 
St. Joseph to the Mystical Body. In our 
present state of knowledge a definitive 
statement of the theology of St. Joseph is 
scarcely possible; nor has Father Rondet 
attempted such a synthesis. He has 
given, however, a perceptive introduc- 
tion to a theological consideration of the 
life and work of St. Joseph. 

The largest part of the book is devoted 
to an anthology of St. Joseph in which 
passages from St. John Chrysostom to 
Pius XII are given in chronological se- 
quence. All the selections are valuable, 
but the high point of the anthology, 
aside from the Papal documents quoted, 
is reached in the two panegyrics on St. 
Joseph preached by Bossuet: the selec- 
tions at once illustrate the oratorical 
greatness of the French prelate and give 
a remarkable sense of the holiness of the 
saint. 

Those desiring to deepen their devo- 
tion to and knowledge of St. Joseph will 
find this book a source of considerable 
help. 

R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


The Gospel Priesthood by Hubert 
Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed and 
Ward. 114 pp. $2.50. 


[: PRIESTS should lack inspiration, find 
their work crowding prayer aside, or 
find prayer itself becoming monotonous, 
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where may they seek a remedy? Obvious- 
ly, from the same vital source Who in- 
spires all men, the Holy Spirit and His 
instruments, fellow priests. The Pen- 
tecostal renewal of zeal and fervor con- 
stantly taking place in the Church, espe- 
cially in her priests, is a source of won- 
derment to all who pause to observe it. 
This slim volume is not designed, ac- 
cording to the author, for “the harassed 
preacher who finds himself hunting at 
the last moment for something which 
will do for a sermon.” Rather it is in- 
tended for “the humble soul who is look- 
ing for something which will stir a de- 
sire for prayer.” 

Beginning with the Epiphany the 
book covers the liturgical year, and each 
of the fourteen chapters makes practical 
application of the spirit of the particular 
season to the priest and his vocation. 
Father Van Zeller likens the pages to 
“thrusts, jabs from the short sword,” and 
even the casual .reader will find the 
thrusts reaching their mark. 

The overall effect of the book is one 
of consolation and inspiration, and the 
author might be said to be using a 
scalpel to cure rather than a sword to 
cause pain. An example is the passage on 
failure: 

Outward failure resulting from long and 

conscientious effort denotes no more than 

that God has seen fit to dispense with the 
part of the work which, to Him apparently, 
matters least. The material of the sacrifice 
is consumed; it is the fact of the holocaust 
that matters. Seen against the Passion of 

Christ, no failure should have the power to 

discourage. Failure, like the Cross itself, is 

not a punishment but a privilege. 

For the busy priest, for the priest who 
must do his reading in snatches, as well 
as for the priest who is not pressed for 
time, this is a book to read and re-read. 
And each time he will be astonished at 
the freshness of its pages. 

O. J. Marsna tt, S.J. 


The Mystery of the Woman edited 
by Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 


150 pp. $2.75. 


‘Up THIS pregnant title the depart- 
ment of theology of the University 
of Notre Dame presents a series of 
papers first read as lectures to its faculty 
and student-body during the autumn of 
the Marian Year, 1954. 

These lecture-chapters give a simple 
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and profound explanation of the three 
key Catholic beliefs regarding the 
Blessed Virgin which, by their compre- 
hensiveness, touch upon the generality 
of ancient as well as modern Mariologi- 
cal problems. 

The Jesuit Father Walter J. Burg- 
hardt, professor of patrology and patristic 
theology at Woodstock, Maryland, ex- 
plains the title “Theotokos: the Mother 
of God,” first briefly in its obvious rela- 
tionship to the physical Christ, and then 
more extensively in its significance for 
the mystical Christ, for the work of 
Christ, suggesting a fresh insight and 
deeper penetration into the mystery that 





From “The Mystery of the Woman” 
Ancient and modern Mariology 


makes Mary “the center of God’s plan 
for man,” the type of the Church, “God's 
Mother and His Bride as well.” 

The Dominican Father Ferrer Smith, 
professor of moral theology at the Do- 
minican House of Studies in Washing- 
ton, D.C., discourses on “The Immacu- 
late Conception” and its relation to sin, 
to divine grace, to the Redemption and 
to our lives. 

Under the title “The Assumption,” 
Monsignor George W. Shea, professor 
of fundamental and dogmatic theology at 
the Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, New Jersey, clearly and 
forcefully, thoughtfully and elegantly, 





shows the place of Our Lady’s most re- 
cently declared and formally promul- 
gated privilege in its many ramifications 
into the dogma and practice of Christian 
theology and modern life. 

Two additional essays are historical in 
character. Masterfully, Daniel Sargent 
sheds new light on his favorite theme, 
the development of devotion to Our 
Lady in our land. The Holy Cross 
Father Eugene P. Burke traces the his- 
torical role of the Immaculate Virgin in 
the growth of the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Artist Peter Stavroulakis has enhanced 
the volume with three Marian illustra- 
tions. 


Peter A. Rescu, S.M. 
| TR 


They Saw His Glory: An Introduction 
to the Gospels and Acts by Maisie 
Ward. Sheed and Ward. 278 pp. 
$4.50. 


L es aim of this volume is to interest 
Catholics in making a more thorough 
study of the first five books of the New 
Testament. In order to furnish a back- 
ground for the Gospel story, it opens 
with an interesting survey of recent 
archaeological discoveries, and recounts 
briefly the history of Israel from the 
period of the exile. As further preludes 
we have the origin of the written 
Gospels, the synoptic question and the 
transmission of the text outlined for us. 
The author’s purpose is to help the read- 
er approach the study of the Gospels 
from various angles that represent the 
characteristic traits of each of the sacred 
books. 

St. Matthew wrote for the Jews, to 
prove to them that Jesus was the Messias 
promised in the Old Testament. His is 
the Gospel of Fulfillment. Furthermore, 
he wished to show that Jesus founded a 
kingdom, and the precise nature of this 
kingdom is. explained more fully by the 
first Evangelist than by the other three. 
The second Gospel, we are told by early 
witnesses, originated in the preaching of 
St. Peter. It has the realistic touches that 
we expect from an eyewitness. It was 
written for the Roman converts to con- 
firm them in the faith of Christ's divine 
sonship. The third Gospel also was 
written for converts from paganism. It 
stresses the universality of redemption, 
and is called the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost, because it shows what part the 
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third Divine Person had in our salvation. 
Some call it the Gospel of Mary, since 
she figures prominently in the first sec- 
tion, and may have related this part to 
St. Luke. 

The author awakens special interest in 
St. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles by show- 
ing how the authorship and historical 
accuracy of this work were scientifically 
established in recent years. A fascinating 
description of the workings of one of the 
first Christian communities is drawn 
from the Acts and other early writings. 
Next we have an account of persecu- 
tions by Jews and pagans alike, and how 
the first persecution brought into the 
Church its greatest apostle. 

St. John wrote his Gospel to prove the 
divinity of Christ and to defend it 
against the attacks of Cerinthus and 
other Gnostic heretics. This accounts for 
the differences that mark his Gospel 
from the other three. Since he wrote 
years after the other Gospels had been 
circulating in the Church, he repeated 
very little of what they had already de- 
scribed. Most of the miracles and dis- 
courses narrated by St. John occurred in 
connection with one of the big feasts of 
the Jews and within the precincts of the 
Temple; hence the division of the text 
according to the feasts. 

The author concludes the book with a 
few vignettes drawn from the Apostolic 
Fathers to stress the spread and develop- 
ment of Christianity after the death of 
the Apostles. 

This work may be highly recommend- 
ed to the general reader and to the 
student of the New Testament. The 
author is well qualified to furnish accu- 
rate information on all the topics dis- 
cussed. 

Henry WILiMERING, S.J. 


The Priestly Heart by Rt. Rev. 
Maurice B. Sheehy. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. 71 pp. $2.75. 


Yforsicxon Sheehy’s imaginary ac- 
count of the last hours in the life 
of a young priest bears a striking resem- 
blance to Finding God in Sickness—a 
real diary of suffering written many 
vears ago by a Hungarian Jesuit. 

The Priestly Heart suffers in a com- 
parative reading—not so much from the 
literary point of view as from its feeble- 
ness in probing into the raw wound of 
suffering, and in its failure to convey 
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the emotional impact of a faith which, 
in the crucible of suffering, leads to 
mystic insight and discovery. A close 
reading of the two books leaves the im- 
pression that the imaginary account in 
The Priestly Heart is contrived—how- 
ever expertly, while the real diary is 
drenched in the fumbling wonder, the 
dramatic catharsis, and the personal 
growth that can only be born from the 
womb of experience. 

This comparison is not intended to be 
invidious. Monsignor Sheehy’s brief but 
beautiful piece of fiction is well written. 
His love for the priesthood shines 
through every sentence. His account of 
the last hours of Father Joseph is graced 
with sympathy for all that is human. 

Rev. Netson W. Locar 


Your Prayers Are Always Answered 
by Alexander Lake. Gilbert Press. 
248 pp. $2.95. 


I ime BOOK is made up of stories of the 
answer to prayer. For years the com- 
piler has collected them, and today he 
has more than 2000 to choose from. 
There are twenty-five stories here, 
selected for unusual and striking human 
interest. Many of the stories related 
could have happened to Catholics, and 
two of them are assigned definitely to 
Catholic narrators. One deals with the 
miracles at Lourdes, and treats of them 
reverently and with great edification. 

Two things should be noted, however. 
The first is the title: almost anybody 
would say that the title claims far too 
much. In fact, the author himself, in one 
of his introductions to the stories, makes 
it clear that not every prayer is answer- 
ed, and that many prayers are answered 
with a different response from God than 
that expected. 

The second fact-to-be-observed is this: 
in each of these stories, along with pray- 
er there went some good works on the 
part of the one praying. Every story is 
an example of the good old-fashioned 
advice: “God helps them that help 
themselves.” 

Catholics will also want to know 
whether God hears the prayers of all, be 
their religion what it may. The answer, 
from the Council of Trent, is that to 
those who do what lies in their power 
for good, God does not deny grace. God 
may dispense actual graces—illumina- 
tions of intellect and strengthening of 
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Bishop Sheen’s moving, elo- 
quent portrayal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the beliefs 
which have been attached to 
her from the Immaculate 
Conception to the miracle of 
Fatima. (Originally $3.50) 75¢ 


You will also want to own — and 


give — these other Image Books 

OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
W.T.Walsh The miraculous 
appearance and what it means 
to millions. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
M. de Saint-Pierre Most au- 
thentic, most readable book 
on the epic of Lourdes. 

(Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
J. S. Kennedy The appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at 
LaSalette in 1846. 

(Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 
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The Life 
of Little 
Saint Placid 


By Motner Genevieve GAt- 
Lois, 0.S.B. Little Saint Placid’s 
way to perfection from his en- 
try into the monastery to his 
return to the Father. An inter- 
pretation of the spiritual life in 
text and pictures which is full 
of intelligence, strength, and 
humor. “‘An extraordinary little 
book, eloquently and unmis- 
takably good, genuine in its 
pictorial art, profound in its 
Theology.” — Sister M. Made- 
leva, C.S.C. $1.75 


At better bookstores 
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the will—to anyone who pleases Him. 
Most of the stories in this book are ex- 
pressly about the giving of actual grace. 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Where Dwellest Thou? edited by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien. Gilbert. 188 
pp. $2.95. 


[= SIXTH collection of spiritual bio- 
graphies by noted converts continues 
the dynamic Father John O’Brien in his 
role as a mediator of grace for readers in 
search of truth and inspiration. In 
Where Dwellest Thou? thirteen men 
and women relate, with an overpowering 
intimacy and candor, the workings of 
grace in their souls. 

All roads lead to Rome. In this book 
we find Christ among life’s pilgrims on 
many roads. Remarkable though is the 
frequency with which we find Him on 


the road from Judea. Almost half of the 
convert stories in Where Dvwellest 
Thou? are of Jews. 

Among the pilgrims Christ meets 
along the way are music critic Paul 
Hume and journalist Maurice Fischer. 
Our Lord overtakes Lillian Roth in Aus- 
tralia; Jo Mielziner, when confronted by 
Christ, is on the Broadway Miss Roth 
once entertained. In wayside churches 
the love of the Saviour charms Irwin St. 
John Tucker and Ronald Knox. These 
two ministers, like Andrew and John cf 
old, ask, “Lord, where dwellest Thou?” 
Christ answers, “Come and see.” Leav- 
ing all, they follow Him. 

The Catholic will come away from 
this book, not only with a firm resolve to 
keep his beloved Faith, but with a burn- 
ing desire to share it. For others it may 
well be, please God, a coming from dark- 
ness or shadows into light. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 
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1946); and he contributed, among other writ- 
ings on her, Mother of Carmel (New York, 
1946) to her many good biographies, such as 
those by W. T. Walsh (Milwaukee, 1942), 
Fr. Silverio (Westminster, Md., 1947) and 
M. Auclair (New York, 1952). The best life 
of St. John-of-the-Cross is doubtless that by 
Fr. Bruno (London, 1932); Professor Peers 
also wrote on St. John, and translated his 
works (3 vols., Westminster, Md., 1953). For 
great figures of this ‘era of a different stamp, 
C. Orsenigo’s solid life of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo has been translated (St. Louis, 1943), 
and there is a slighter work by Mrs. Yeo, A 
Prince of Pastors (Milwaukee, 1938); A. 
Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip Neri has ap- 
peared in English (London, 1926), and there 
are good shorter accounts by V. J. J. Mat- 
thews (London, 1934) and by T. Maynard, 
A Mystic in Motley (Milwaukee, 1946); Fr. 
Martindale has given us a biography of the 
“Red Cross saint,” St. Camillus CLondon, 
1946). 

Of people not so well-known, two may be 
mentioned as having particularly good biogra- 
phies, one old, the other new. They are Fr. 
C. Bowden’: Life of Blessed Juvenal Ancina 
(London, 1891), an Oratorian bishop in Italy; 
and L. C. Sheppard’s book on Blessed Mary- 
of-the-Incarnation, Barbe Acarie: Wife and 
Mystic (New York, 1953). 

The Reformation martyrs of Great Britain 
and Ireland are a subject in themselves; it is 
appropriate to represent them here by St. 
Thomas More. The most accomplished gen- 
eral life of him is that of R. W. Chambers 
(Westminster, Md., 1949): for what a Bol- 
landist thinks of this work, see Analecta Bol- 
landiana, vol. LIV (1936), p. 245. In Amer- 
ica, Daniel Sargent and Theodore Maynard 
have written well on More, and his Corre- 
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spondence was edited by E. F. Rogers at 
Princeton in 1947. The most recent biography 
is by E. E. Reynolds (New York, 1953), and 
very good it is; the author has now followed 
it up with a fine work on St. John Fisher 
(New York, 1956). Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund 
Campion (New York, 1935) is so well known 
it scarcely needs mentioning. A_ principal 
source for the English martyrs is Challoner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, first published 
in 1741-42; a definitive edition by Fr. J. H. 
Pollen appeared in 1924. 


The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


The lifetime of St. Francis de Sales and his 
friend St. Jane de Chantal extended from the 
sixteenth century into the seventeenth. The 
standard biography of the latter is the great 
work by Bishop L. Bougaud (London, 1895); 
and for St. Francis, Fr. H. Burton’s adapta- 
tion of the life by Abbe Hamon (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1926-29). Adequate books on St. Vin- 
cent de Paul are plentiful, the latest being the 
excellent life by Msgr. J. Calvet (New York, 
1952); the three volumes of his Life and 
Works by Fr. P. Coste also is available in 
English (Westminster, Md., 1952). The two 
apostles of devotion to the Sacred Heart, St. 
John Eudes and St. Margaret Mary, can be 
studied in Bishop Bougaud’s Revelations of 
the Sacred Heart (New York, 1890) and D. 
Sargent’s Their Hearts Be Praised (New 
York, 1949); and see M. Yeo, These Three 
Hearts (Milwaukee, 1940). Many great reli- 
gious figures of this time are studied in H. 
Bremond’s monumental Literary History of 
Religious Thought in France CII vols., 1916- 
33), but only the early volumes are available 
in English. 

For the educators of this age, there are Dr. 
W. J. Battersby’s three thorough volumes on 


St. John Baptist de la Salle CNew York, 
(1945-52); Paula Hoesl’s In the Service of 
Youth (London, 1951), on St. Joan de Les- 
tonnac; M. St. L. West’s short but good ac- 
count of Blessed Alix Le Clereq (London, 
1947); Sister F. de Chantal’s Julie Billiart 
and Her Institute (London, 1939); and a 
translation of Y. Charron’s Mere Bourgeoys 
(London, 1950). Blessed Margaret Bourgeoys 
was, of course, a French-Canadian, and this 
brings to mind the North American martyrs; 
but it can hardly be necessary to refer to the 
many books about them. 

In 1905 Fr. H. Castle provided an im- 
proved version of Fr. Berthe’s solid work on 
St. Alphonsus Liguori (2 vols., London); an 
up-to-date and more manageable biography is 
that of D. F. Miller and L. X. Aubin (Ligouri, 
Mo., 1940). There is a life of another eight- 
eenth-century founder of a religious congrega- 
tion, St. Paul-of-the-Cross, by Fr. Pius CLon- 
don, 1924) and another by Fr. Edmund, 
Hunter of Souls (London, 1946). About a 
third founder, famous for his Marian writings, 
St. Louis Grignion de Montfort, a full life 
and study by Dr. Cruikshank was published 
in 1892 (2 vols., London); there is a shorter 
and more recent account by Fr. E. C. Bolger 
(London, 1952). For two eighteenth-century 
saints of very differing types, see O. Vassall- 
Phillips, Life of St. Gerard Majella (London, 
1914), a Redemptorist lay-brother, and A. de 
la Gorce, St. Benedict Joseph Labre (New 
York, 1952). 


Modern Times 


Among the outstanding saints who lived after 
1800 are St. John Vianney, St. John Bosco, 
St. Teresa of Lisieux and St. Frances Cabrini. 
The standard biography of the first is that by 
Msgr. F. Trochu, available in English, The 
Cure of Ars (Westminster, Md., 1949), and 
a shorter life by the same learned author was 
published in 1955. Fr. A. Auffray’s well- 
known life of Don Bosco has also been trans- 
lated (London, 1930), and a new book on 
him is in preparation by L. C. Sheppard. Of 
books about Sister Teresa, good, bad and 
indifferent, there is no end; they are all based 
on her autobiography, which was lately trans- 
lated anew by Fr. A. M. Day, The Story of 
a Soul (Westminster, Md., 1951). This fa- 
mous document will soon be available Cin 
French) for the first time in its integrity as 
written by the saint. There is a recent fine 
study, St. Therese and Her Mission (New 
York, 1955), by Abbe A. Combes, and an- 
other by H. Urs von Balthasar, Therese of 
Lisieux (New York, 1953). Fr. E. Robo’s 
Two Portraits of St. Therese of Lisieux CChi- 
cago, 1955) has provoked considerable dis- 
cussion. There can be no need to list books 
about Mother Cabrini; but it may be noted 
that one by an anonymous English Benedic- 
tine nun, Frances Xavier Cabrini: Saint of the 
Emigrants (London, 1944), is a model of ex- 
cellence for the general reader. 

There is more to be learned about St. Ber- 
nadette from such a factual record of her ex- 
periences as B. G. Sandhurst’s We Saw Her 
(New York, 1953) than from some more ex- 
tended works. Her visions apart, little is re- 
corded of St. Catherine Laboure’s life; the 
most recent account is by Mrs. P. Boyne 
(London, 1948). 

There seems so far to be no really ade- 
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How many of these 
fine books have you 
missed? Summer is the 
time to read them. 


THE LAST HURRAH by Edwin O’Connor 


If you haven’t yet met Frank Skeffington and his band in the 
pages of this dynamically drawn picture of Irish-American pol- 
itics and people at their best you’re missing a real reading ex- 
perience. Reviewers and public alike have really taken this fresh, 
big novel to their hearts. $4.00 


THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD 

by Jose Maria Gironella 
Up to now it has cost $10.00 to get the two volumes of this classic 
novel of life in pre-Civil War Spain. Now available in a complete 
one-volume edition, this is a must for everyone who likes fiction 
on a panoramic scale in the best tradition of really great literary 
art. Adult. Thomas More Association Medal winner. 


FOR ALL WE KNOW by G. B. Stern 


Sparkling chronicle about a family of brilliant but charming ec- 
centrics. A novel of sharp characterization and startling origin- 


ality. $3.50 
AYORAMA by Rev. R. de Coccola and Paul King 


Stark but compassionate adult accounting of rugged, often brutal 
life with a primitive Eskimo tribe in the barren and lonely Cana- 
dian arctic. Told with no holds barred by their “pastor” Father 
Coccola. Illustrated. $4.50 


RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY 

by Robert Hugh Benson 
Entrancing novel of a 16th century English hermit who had a 
mysterious mission to perform for God—to deliver a message of 
suffering to the King. The latest Thomas More Book to Live with 
an illuminating introduction by Evelyn Waugh. $3.50 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE by J. F. Powers 

“Go buy this right away,” says one reviewer. A shrewd and con- 
troversial collection of adult short stories with a distinctly Cath- 
olic flavor by one of the most talented writers in the country. 
Mr. Powers has a sharp eye for the human side of clerical life— 
but remember that word “controversial.” $2.95 


SEA-WYF by J. M. Scott 

Perfect for summer reading. A suspense, sea-wreck, desert island 
drama that reads like a whip. The surprise ending defies honest 
detection by even the most practiced mystery fan and has a par- 
ticular interest for Catholic readers. By the author of Heather 
Mary. $3.50 
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PLAYED BY EAR by Daniel Lord, S.J. 

The late, beloved, Father Lord’s latest and final book—his auto- 

biography. Big, entertaining, and warm-hearted as the memorable 

priest who lived and wrote his way into the hearts of millions. 
$4.00 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS by Harold Sinclair 

Robust big novel of the Civil War and its most daring group— 
the Union Cavalry Brigade which made a stirring 17-day raid into 
the heart of Confederate Mississippi. $3.95 


A THING OF BEAUTY by A. J. Cronin 

Mature and thoughtful new novel by the author of The Citadel 
and Keys of the Kingdom. The story of a man who sacrificed 
everything he held most dear to his pursuit of art. $4.00 


HISTORICAL WHO-DUNITS 

by Hugh Ross Williamson 
That the Princes in the Tower were not put to death by Richard 
III is but one of the well deducted suggestions put forth by the 
author in this intriguing pursuit of thirteen unsolved crimes of 
history. A volume that challenges some cherished myths. $3.75 


GIRL IN MAY by Bruce Marshall 


Lively adult novel of student life and romance in World War I 
Scotland. Highly authentic in dialogue and setting. $3.50 


OF WIND AND SONG by Evelyn Voss Wise 


Rich and warm with the best human qualities, this is a novel of 
romance in the small-town Midwest—and a conversion. $3.25 


ALL MANNER OF MEN edited by Riley Hughes 


If you think poorly of fiction in the Catholic press, try this collec- 
tion of twenty-five short stories on for size. You will have to re- 
vise your opinion, because here is entertainment and writing skill 
capable of holding its own in any league. $3.50 


THE MALEFACTORS by Caroline Gordon 


Story of a brilliant, talented, decadent artist who finds the lost 
meaning of his life with his conversion to Catholicism. Definitely 
and exclusively adult reading. $3.95 


THE LAMB by Francois Mauriac 


Another of Mauriac’s keenly penetrating adult novels. This one 
takes an unblinking look at the life of a would-be seminarian who 
dutifully carries the weight of others’ sins to his own mysterious 
destruction. $3.00 


HARRY OF MONMOUTH by A. M. Maughan 

A new novel that lights up all the swift and brilliant life of one 
of England’s greatest kings—Henry V. A big, richly entertaining 
book. $4.50 


OH, THE FAMILY by Claire Simon 

Love and family relationships as lived by a highly interesting 
Catholic English family. A novel built around the dignity that lies 
beneath human weakness, conflict and broken romance. $3.50 


THE ROAD TO GLORY by Darwin Teilhet 

The compelling story of a young adventurer who fights the classic 
battle between the spirit and the flesh. Set in 18th century Mex- 
ico. Adult. $3.75 
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quate biography of St. Pius X in English; 
but see R. M. Huber’s Symposium of his life 
and work (London, 1947) and H. Dal-Gal’s 
Pius X (Westminster, Md., 1954). Fr. Jal- 
bert’s Walk While You Have the Light (St. 
Meinrad, Ind., 1955) is the first English ac- 
count of St. Joseph Cafasso, friend and direc- 
tor of St. John Bosco. About St. Antony 
Claret, Cuban archbishop and founder, there 
are J. Echevarria’s Reminiscences of Antony 
Claret (London, 1938) and D. Sargent’s As- 
signments of Antonio Claret (New York, 
1948). Lives of two contemporaries of his are 
Fr. Camillus Hollobough’s St. Gabriel, Pas- 
sionist (New York, 1923) and Fr. Dunstan’s 
St. Conrad of Parzham (London, 1934). For 
a great layman, see Fr. B. Jarrett’s excellent 
short study of Bd. Contardo Ferrini (London, 
1933). The numerous martyrs of modern 
times may be represented by those of Uganda 
in 1886: see J. P. Thoonen, Black Martyrs 
(London, 1941) and A. E. Howell, The Fires 
of Namugongo (London, 1948). 


Selections and Dictionaries 


There have lately been published some very 
good volumes of short studies and essays about 
a variety of saints. Some of these are the work 
of a single hand, such as A Procession of 
Saints CNew York,-1949) by Fr. Brodrick, 
Saints for Our Times (New York, 1952) by 
T. Maynard, and Neglected Saints (New 
York, 1955) by E. I. Watkin. These are writ- 
ten by practised hagiographers. Others are 


personal studies written by “teams” of well- 
known writers and publicists: outstanding are 
Saints for Now (New York, 1952) edited by 
Clare Boothe Luce, and Saints and Ourselves 
(Two series, New York, 1953, 1956), edited 
by Fr. P. Caraman. 

Somewhat similar books are Saga of Saints 
(New York, 1934), in which Sigrid Undset 
shows the holy ones of Norway in their his- 
torical setting; Quartet in Heaven (Catherine 
of Genoa, Cornelia Connelly, Rose of Lima, 
Teresa of Lisieux; New York, 1952), by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith; and D. Attwater’s Saints 
Westward (New York, 1953), a brief intro- 
duction to the saints of the New World. 

The most exhaustive and learned single- 
volume dictionary is Msgr. F. G. Holweck’s 
Biographical Dictionary of the Saints (St. 
Louis, Mo., 1924); a considerable number of 
misprints and small slips is perhaps unavoid- 
able in a book of such extensive scope. The 
Book of Saints, compiled by the Benedictine 
monks of Ramsgate, was entirely re-written for 
the fourth edition (New York, 1947) and is 
very full. Attwater’s Dictionary of Saints 
(New York, 1948) serves also as an index to 
the 12-volume edition of Butler’s Lives. The 
Lives of the Saints (New York, 1952) by 
Abbe Omer Engelbert is arranged, not alpha- 
betically, but by date of feasts. The author is 
a scholar of wide learning, and the book is 
designed for reading as well as reference. An 
English translation of the Roman Martyrology 
was republished in 1937. 
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Mifflin, $4.00). In these essays he speaks 
his uneasy mind about the “college-train- 
ed flatfeet” of the FBI, the “systematic 
looting” of the West by Eastern money, 
and the spoliation of public lands. When 
it comes to Communism, Mr. De Voto’s 
angry eloquence and straightforwardness 
make more immediate sense than the 
loftier words of the pundits. “The master 
question of our time,” he writes, “was 
never: Is Communism the way out? It 
was simpler: Does freedom count?” He 
also scoffs at the attention given to those 
who “jumped off the Moscow express.” 
Of the typical ex-communist he asks 
“where was he when they were distrib- 
uting minds?” 

In his last years Mr. DeVoto was best 
known for his essays on public questions; 
earlier in his career he gave much atten- 
tion to literary affairs and, of course, lit- 
erary controversies. His book The World 
of Fiction, now brought out by The 
Writer Inc., in a new edition at $3.50, is 
a reflection of that earlier interest. This 
book is not a self-help book of any kind; 
it does not tell the would-be writer how 
to handle dialogue or such matters. Mr. 
DeVoto contents himself with sketching 
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in the larger aspects of his subject: fic- 
tion’s make-believe world and the assent 
of the reader to it, the relation of the 
created effect to the author’s life. Should 
the writer of fiction be given the bur- 
den of changing the world? Mr. De Voto 
says no; it should be content with mak- 
ing minor changes only. “Fiction has its 
dignity; no one should ask it to have 
paranoia.” 

Perhaps the most brilliant short treat- 
ment of the novelist’s art written in 
modern times is the chapter “Notes on 
the Novel” in The Dehumanization of 
Art, now again available (Anchor Books, 
85 cents). The late Ortega y Gasset held 
that the novel is “a vast but finite 
quarry.” He wrote his “Notes on the 
Novel” in the Twenties; he noted then 
that the period of invention of plots had 
passed, and that the novel’s best hope lay 
in “the invention of interesting charac- 
ters.” But it was in the short story, rather 
than in the novel, that artistic invention, 
at least in English, has prospered in our 
time. At hand is the work of five authors, 
of varying greatness, who have been 
masters of short narrative. As it happens, 
two of these are the classic masters of the 





two main strains of the modern short 
story. They are Kipling and Chekhov. 

In Kipling: A Selection of His Stories 
and Poems (Doubleday, 2 vols., $7.50), 
John Beecroft presents a subtle and en- 
during writer. His poems do not really 
hold up well, but his stories, whether for 
children or adults, have that individual- 
istic stamp which makes for interest ever 
fresh and new. Whether or not Kipling’s 
India was the real India of yesterday or 
not, the myth of India will always be 
seen through his eyes. No one has ex- 
celled him in yarn-spinning, in his mas- 
culine praise of machinery or of the 
work of the modern world. Few moderns 
can stand up to the test of reading aloud 
as well as Kipling. The Portable Chek- 
hov (Viking, $1.25) presents the stories 
of a quite different writer, one who cap- 
tures moods and not events in his work. 
Of course that is a matter of emphasis, 
for Chekhov provided unfinished, un- 
rounded events. It was part of his tech- 
nique to suggest and to leave things 
dangling, to evoke a brief incident for its 
characterization. 

Mood can tell a story, in Chekhov and 
in the great living short story writer and 
heir to Chekhov, Frank O’Connor. 
Stories by Frank O’Connor (Vintage, 
95 cents.) is a splendid selection by the 
author from his best work. And finally 
we have two American tellers of tales 
who seem to blend the Kipling narrative 
with the Chekhovian impressionism and 
insight: Willa Cather and Paul Horgan. 
Miss Cather’s work has been collected 
under the title Five Stories (Vintage, 
95 cents); three of Paul Horgan’s novel- 
ettes are brought together under the 
marvelously suggestive title Humble 
Powers (Image Books, 65 cents). These 
two writers resemble one another in 
choice of subject (often the Catholic 
southwest) and in their knack of turn- 
ing the events in their tales around and 
around to achieve insight. Miss Cather’s 
great nostalgia for the past is seen in 
Five Stories, notably in “The Best 
Years,” the last story she completed. 
Memory and a mild regret are woven 
together into a tough texture in these 
stories. For Mr. Horgan the past is more 
a matter of pride than regret, or else 
time is banished and the past seems to 
be present. “The Devil in the Desert,” 
one of the tales in this book, tells the 
story of a simple missionary and Satan 
in a way that makes past, present and 
future one. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





rice ON THE BORDER, by 
Margot Benary-Isbert, is the latest 
in this author’s series of novels about the 
youth of postwar Germany. Leni Win- 
kelberg is 16 in 1948, when the story 
opens, and has behind her two years of 
efficient self-management, following the 
death of her actress-mother, which left 
her an orphan. Leni is working as a 
stenographer and thus paying for her 
drama lessons, for she is determined to 
be a great actress. 

Leni has a brother, recently released 
from a French prison camp, and an 
elderly aunt and uncle, recently re- 
turned from forced residence in the East 
Zone. The aunt has inherited an ances- 
tral castle of the Winkelbergs, just in- 
side the East-West border, and sees it 
as the haven for her and her scholarly 
husband’s old age. The building has 
been hard used during wartime, and 
badly looted, but the aunt has hopes, 
based mainly on her familial feeling for 
the ancient castle. Leni’s brother is will- 
ing to help, and wants Leni to join the 
project. She is not over-anxious to take 
on family again, with its concomitants 
of emotional involvement and unsought 
advice, particularly when she feels that 
she has proved herself to herself and 
knows exactly what she wants of the fu- 
ture. When she: learns, however, that a 
well-known provincial theater is located 
in the vicinity of the castle, she agrees 
to live there for a while, fully intending 
to go on from there as her career directs. 

The theatrical group is penniless and 
on the point of disbanding when Leni 
suggests to her aunt that the actors be 
allowed to move into the castle. It would 
serve them as a base and a training 
school, and they would be invaluable in 
aiding the very necessary repairs. Leni 
thus achieves for herself the opportunity 
for further dramatic study. She is def- 
nitely talented, and is within time play- 
ing such leads as Juliet and St. Joan. 
The mellow history of the castle, and 
the demanding immediacies of its post- 
war countryside combine to reawaken in 
the war-shocked Leni a realization that 
she has a part in life, and cannot for- 
ever escape taking it on. 

Mrs. Benary does a magnificent job 
with her major problem: of presenting 
paralyzed emotions in a young girl and 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


of making fictional incident strong and 
warm enough to reach these sick feel- 
ings. Other major characters are indi- 
viduals of recognizably real purpose, and 
of purpose in the story. Castle on the 
Border is a long, quietly developed, rich- 
ly incidented story, a treat for better 
readers in the teen-age group. 

The title of Mary Stolz’s new teen- 
age novel, THE DAY AND THE 
WAY WE MET, is taken from Swin- 
burne, an unlikely source for many a 
modern adolescent, but not for Julie 
Connor, the book’s heroine. Julie ap- 
peared in Ready or Not, an earlier novel, 
which is primarily the story of her older 
sister Morgan. The present book opens 
on Morgan’s wedding-day, and centers 
on the varied adjustments her family 
must make to her absence. The Connor 
family is motherless, and in a peculiar 
way very nearly fatherless. Morgan has 
always filled in ably for her dead moth- 
er, but no one can awaken in the father 
Dan a conviction that it is false to shield 
oneself away from life in reading, dream- 
ing and dispiritedness. Julie is like her 
father in her constant and intense read- 
ing, her withdrawal, her sensitivity. 

Julie, at seventeen, considers herself 
permanently and hopelessly in love with 
twenty - six-year-old Geoffrey Miller. 
There is nothing of the frivolity of a 
typical adolescent crush about Julie’s 
love. She shares it with no one. It is con- 
stantly with her, however, and it de- 
cides her to announce to her faithful, 
high school boyfriend that he is really 
unimportant to her, Before she makes 
this dramatic announcement, she _ is 
stunned to have the boy tell her that 
they would both be better off with some- 
body else: “It’s hard to go on loving a 
shadow,” he declares. Julie is shocked 
out of her dark and romantic involve- 
ment with the idea of being in love with 
Geoffrey. She has outgrown both boys. 
Julie’s last act in the book is to answer 
the telephone, thinking placidly to her- 
self, “This could be anybody, anybody 
at all in the world.” 

Mary Stolz sees her young people as 
part of the world around them, a world 
which she _ observes, evaluates and 
shrewdly describes. She achieves char- 


acter from within, and some of her char- 
acterizations are impressive successes. 

The Day and the Way We Met is an 
episodic book, moving from the mind of 
one character to the mind of the next, 
in a constant, memorable progression, 
and mixing events and emotions into a 
complex whole. Plot as such is at a min- 
imum; exterior happenings are scarcely 
important to the interior crisis which the 
adolescent Julie is experiencing. 

This is a book for teen-age readers of 
maturity, and concern for style and seri- 
ousness in writing. 

The Georgian Bay region of Canada 
is the setting of STORMY SUMMER, 
by Lyn Harrington. After attending a 
town high school, recently - graduated 
Janet Atkinson returns to her home in 
Hollow Harbor with a shaky plan to 
enter college in the Fall. There is little 
money in the family; Janet’s father is a 
part-time fisherman, part-time merchant. 
He has converted an old tug-boat into a 
floating general store, and sails from 
island to island in the Bay, trading with 
summer vacationers. A severe accident 
hospitalizes him, and Janet and her 
brother take over the store. They find 
this type of merchandising mainly a 
pleasure, and have time and opportu- 
nity to enjoy the beautiful summer. 

Looking for two jail-breakers, they ac- 
cuse a suspicious-looking pair, only to 
discover that they are archaeologists, 
searching for remains of the second Fort 
Ste. Marie, a Jesuit mission established 
on Christian Island in 1649. When the 
mission was dissolved after a year, the 
Jesuits did not rebuild because the hos- 
tile Iroquois were rulers of Huronia. 
The archaeologists believe that many 
things were left behind by the refugees 
from Christian Island, and have high 
hopes of making a rich find. Janet finds 
herself fascinated with the history of 
Georgian Bay. 

Success with the floating store, help 
from a scholarship and from the archa- 
eologist, and a share in the reward for 
the finally - apprehended jail - breakers 
combine to send Janet off to college. 
And there is romance in the air. 

Stormy Summer's historical interest 
and superior writing make it a distinc- 
tive teen-age romance. 
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Adele and Cateau de Leeuw, a group of 
college students spend the summer 
aboard an Ohio River showboat. The 
majority of the students are drama ma- 
jors, eager for the theatrical experience 
offered by the nightly performances be- 
fore audiences of all degrees of sophis- 
tication. But Lois Harding, the novel’s 
heroine, is more interested in feature 
journalism. She has joined the troupe to 
break away from the pleasant monotony 
of a typical family summer. 

As the showboat moves down the 
Ohio, Lois acquires knowledge of many 
sorts, not only of acting and its back- 
stage accompaniments, but of human 
nature under the stresses of crowded, 
busy and summer-hot living. She is con- 
stantly intrigued by the great river and 
by the differing personalities of the 
towns that line its banks. She puzzles 
over a mystery of sorts: the enigmatic 
personality of one of the boys who be- 
longs to the troupe, and who strikes Lois 
as an ideal young man but for his taci- 
turnity and his blind devotion to facts 
as the major constituent of history. Lois 
tries to convince Ned that the people of 
history are as important as the statistics. 

Showboat’s Coming! has a colorful 
setting, a good story with nicely individ- 
ualized characters, and pleasant items of 
mid-Americania. 

HEIR OF KILORAN, by Rosemary 
Sprague, is an historical novel set in 
Renaissance Florence, a city of fascinat- 
ing pomp and circumstances. The young 
heroine is the adopted daughter of the 
Duke of Mantua and the grand-niece of 
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the Grand Duke of Florence. She has 
had a luxurious and a happy childhood, 
but now in young womanhood faces an 
extraordinarily disturbing problem: a 
handsome young man who had asked 
for her hand in marriage withdrew his 
request upon learning that she was 
adopted. The problem of her nativity 
takes on a new significance. But a gay 
young Scotsman soon proves to her that 
in the presence of true love only the 
person is important. Simultaneously, he 
presents the clue to her identity. 

Heir of Kiloran is well and carefully 
written, and only a critic of equal his- 
torical knowledge could question its au- 
thenticity. But the story rules itself out 
of Catholic libraries by the final turn of 
its plot. The girl abandons her Catholic- 
ism to marry the Protestant Scot, encour- 
aged by her Catholic grandmother, who 
decides not to be “unreasonable.” 


ERNIE BECOMES A NUN, by 
Sister Maria Del Rey, is an unusual 
vocation book, managing to present in a 
minimum of words the factual require- 
ments of a vocation and a very real part 
of the spirit of convent-life. Sister Maria 
Del Rey contributes four brief chapters: 
entrance, postulancy, novitiate, and pro- 
fessed. Between the chapters are gener- 
ous spreads of pictures, their subject a 
young Brooklyn girl named Bernadette 
Lynch. After a Catholic high-school edu- 
cation and some experience working in 
a business-office, Bernie decided to enter 
Maryknoll. The pictures trace the con- 
sequences of her decision, from the mo- 
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ment when she tells her parents of her 
plans, to the time, a year after her pro- 
fession, when she departs for a mission 
in Bolivia, to be gone at least ten years. 
The pictures are captioned with Bernie's 
own comments. 

George Barris’ photographs are un- 
usually instructive and appealing. Ber- 
nie’s remarks are honest and enlighten- 
ing, sounding true to the last syllable. 
Her most valuable contribution to the 
book is her point-of-view, for it is, after 
all, identical with that of the interested 
voung girl who will read, and who will 
feel for once that her position as an out- 
sider is taken under sympathetic and 
kindred consideration. 

THE STRANGER, by Stella Weav- 
er, is an adventure-mystery set in mod- 
ern Ireland. Edmund and his sister 
Emily, on holiday from London, discov- 
er in Ireland that their’ father’s family 
had once been the wealthiest in the 
countryside, and that much of the fam- 


‘ily fortune was dissipated through ex- 


travagance. 'hey learn, too, that Ed- 
mund is heir to the ancient estate, now 
standing desolate and empty. The chil- 
dren fall in love with the house, Dona- 
rink, and firmly believe that the only 
obstacle to their residence there is lack 
of money. Emily cherishes the wild idea 
that a great fortune in gold must be hid- 
den somewhere in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Edmund is somewhat more prac- 
tical, but he, too, dreams of great finan- 
cial conquests that he might restore 
Donarink. 

There is a countryside legend that 
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whenever a great change is about to 
occur a stranger appears in the guise of 
a laborer, does his work well, and offers 
great wisdom to those who will listen. 
In the course of the children’s fretting 
about Donarink, they encounter a stran- 
ger who tries to show them that they 
are starting from the wrong point in 
their quest. 

In the meantime, they have discov- 
ered that the old house is illegally in- 
habited by an elusive man who is para 
doxically a superb gardener, and who 
has an unhappy connection with a thiev- 
ing tinker. To discover the man’s iden- 
tity, to bring him to justice, and to clar- 
ify their own feelings about Donarink 
are the children’s problems. They work 
them out satisfactorily but not before in- 
volved adventures across the compli- 
cated countryside, sometimes over-long 
and consistently hard to follow. The 
story is further slowed by the presence 
of the stranger,-who deals in abstrac- 
tions. Accomplished readers may stay 
with The Stranger until the end, and 
suffer its difficulties for the sake of its 
mysteriousness and its atmosphere. 

In THE HOUSE ON THE 
SHORE, by Eilis Dillon, a young Irish 
lad leaves home to seek his fortune with 
a wealthy uncle who lives in a distant 
village. On the way to Cloghanmore, 
he encounters his uncle’s unflattering 
reputation, but it is not until he is be- 
friended by some of the honest folk of 
Cloghanmore that he learns the extent 
of his uncle’s perfidy. He has previously 
encountered his uncle, not in the huge, 
decaying mansion on his grounds, but 
rather in an eccentric’s hideaway—a tree 
house. The villagers explain to Jim just 
why Uncle Martin is hiding out, and 
also what might be the identity of the 
suspicious foreigners who are making 
free with Martin’s miserable house. 

Companioned by a village lad, Jim 
undertakes a grand project: to right the 
wrong his uncle has done, and to pro- 
tect the senile old man from the wrath 
of the villagers. There are some breath- 
taking stumbles on the boys’ path, but 
all comes nearly right in the end. 

The House on the Shore is a fast- 
moving and nicely complicated mystery, 
with both pace and complications under 
competent control. The Irish villager is 
a composite character lending freshness 
and feeling to the story. The country- 
side, splendidly described, is a good and 
proper setting for adventure. 
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In PIGEON, FLY HOME, by 
Thomas Liggett, a high-school boy is 
deeply involved in a new hobby, breed- 
ing and racing homing pigeons. Chad 
has built the pigeon loft himself, main- 
tains it in excellent condition, and is 
fascinated by the birds. As the story 
opens, he is particularly concerned with 
the sad condition of a feeble little peep- 
er which the flock has rejected. Plan- 
ning to drown the unlikely baby, he 
finds himself unable to do it. Rearing 
the starveling is a difficult task, but 
Chad discovers that the more effort he 
puts into the job, the greater the per- 
sonal reward he reaps as the pigeon 
finally begins to gain strength. 

It is this bird which develops into the 
star of Chad’s loft, and the delight of 
his heart. She proves to be a champion 
racer, but is never to complete what 
would have been her best race. 

Pigeon, Fly Home is tersely written, 
the effect clean and strong. Viewpoint 
alternates between the mind of the boy, 
and the feelings of the bird. In both dif- 
ficult modes, Mr. Liggett has achieved 
success. His Chad is a sensitive and se- 
rious teen-ager, likable and understand- 
able. Drama in the skies is recorded as 
the bird crosses them, and adventure is 
achieved without a hint of the ridic- 
ulous. 

THE PILGRIM GOOSE, by Keith 
Robertson, contains four episodes in the 
American history of a remarkable barn- 
vard fowl. Mr. Robertson contends that 
all geese are “brave, intelligent, and loy- 
al,” and he concentrates here on prov- 
ing these high qualities in the breed 
that came over on the Mayflower. 

In the first tale, dated 1690, one of 
the original Pilgrim geese is still alive, 
at the age of seventy and more. The lit- 
tle Pilgrim girl who cared for the goose 
during the first two, terrible American 
winters, and ever since, is now a grand- 
mother, and relates to her grandchildren 
the long history of her pet, named for 
the impressive wife of the Plymouth 
governor, Mrs. Bradford. 

In the early years, geese are vital to 
farm economy, providing quills for pens, 
down for pillows, feathers for mattresses, 
and game for holiday tables. Through 
the Revolutionary War, the Pilgrim 
goose is an important New Englander, 
but by the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, it has declined consid- 
erably in that importance. 

An 1875 Pilgrim goose, raised as a 





pet, proves again the intelligence of its 
kind. The modern, and concluding, 
chapter of The Pilgrim Goose recounts 
the near-extinction of the fowl, and its 
rescue from oblivion. 

The Pilgrim Goose is a fascinating 
book for the curiousness of its informa- 
tion, and the unexepected logic of its 
argument for the much-maligned barn- 
yard fowl. It is neatly fictionized, against 
representative pictures of the historical 
periods. 

Jon Olson, sixteen - year-old hero of 
THE GREAT SCOOP, by Loring Mac- 
Kaye, leaves his sod home on the Da- 
kota prairie to look for work in Bis- 
marck. Eleven years after the Civil War, 
the Dakota Territory is an exciting 
place; it has been described to Jon as 
“the cutting edge of the new country.” 
Inspired by the borrowed books he has 
read, Jon wants to be part of that cut- 
ting edge. On the train to Bismarck, Jon 
meets Colone! Lounsberry, owner of the 
weekly Bismarck Tribune, and wins a 
job on the paper. He begins his news- 
paper career with the pedestrian task of 
setting in type routine news items about 
the small town and the adjoining army 
post, Fort Abraham Lincoln. 

At the fort, General George Custer 
is preparing a round-up campaign 
against the Sioux, a campaign that is to 
end in the massacre at the Little Big 
Horn. News of the massacre reaches 
Bismarck with the steamer Far West, 
which is bringing in survivors. Colonel 
Lounsberry and Jon assemble facts and 
impressions as rapidly as witnesses can 
provide the material, and the Tribune 
then begins the gigantic task of sending 
the great scoop by telegraph to the New 
York Herald. To hold the wire and keep 
it open for his story, Colonel Louns- 
berry fills in with passages from the Bi- 
ble until the next dispatch is ready. It 
takes twenty-two hours to send East all 
the material that comes to the Bismarck 
newspapermen. 

The Great Scoop is curiously unexcit- 
ing, perhaps because it is once removed 
from the scene of action. Custer’s last 
stand, one of the most dramatic adven- 
tures on the American frontier, makes a 
distractingly lively background to the 
newspaper fiction, and not even the 
great scoop itself can make much im- 
pression when set against it. 

Mr. MacKaye has his characters be- 
lieve that the massacre at the Little Big 
Horn is traceable solely to Custer’s van- 
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ity. There are Custer scholars who 
would pale before this over-simplifica- 
tion of the personality of General Cus- 
ter, and of the circumstances of his 
monumental defeat. 


O UNKNOWN LANDS, by Man- 

ly Wade Wellman, is an account of 
what might have happened to two mem- 
bers of the fortress which Columbus es- 
tablished in Haiti, if they had possibly 
escaped the total destruction of that 
fortress. 

Tall Arthur Lake is English and a 
skilled bowman; Irish Willy is older, a 
onetime tinker, full of song and of pride 
in his descent from the great Irish chief- 
tain Cuchulain. Fleeing before the sav- 
age attack upon the fortress, Arthur and 
Willy sail away into unknown waters. 
A storm finally wrecks their boat in Yu- 
catan. They rescue the son of a Maya 
chief, and are soon involved in the un- 
happy relationship between the subsur- 
vient Maya and the conquering and 
blood-thirsty Aztec. To put an end to 
the Aztec custom of human sacrifice, 
Arthur and Willy lead the Maya in re- 
volt, teaching them European ways of 
battle. 

The first half of To Unknown Lands 
is lively enough for anyone; the last de- 
tails preparations for the battle between 
Maya and Aztec and will appeal to stu- 
dents of hand-made weapons and man- 
to-man battles. 

There are new biographies of two of 
the new world’s earliest explorers: BAL- 
BOA, by Ronald Syme; and AMERIGO 
VESPUCCI, by Nina Brown Baker. 
Ronald Syme, who can usually be de- 
pended upon for a brief, vivid and fac- 
tual biography, is not at his best in tell- 
ing the story of Balboa. His character- 
izations are completely black or com- 
pletely white. The story itself is extreme- 
ly compressed, sounding like the outline 
of a book rather than the finished work. 

In an inevitable comparison, Mrs. 
Baker’s book is far superior. One of the 
early explorers is briefly disposed of by 
Mr. Syme as a “young fool” and a “silly 
but brave young nobleman”; he appears 
in Mrs. Baker’s book as a fully-rounded 
man trusted sufficiently by the Spanish 
crown to be sent on tasks of great im- 
portance. 

Mrs. Baker’s subject is a man who is 
nothing but a name to most young read- 
ers. Her interpretation of his life and his 
work shows him to be a most unusual 
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person. Amerigo Vespucci, scholar and 
man of action, was a rare individual who 
used both sides of his personality to full 
advantage. 

THE MAN WHO GAVE AWAY 
MILLIONS, by Kathleen Fidler, is a 
biography of Andrew Carnegie, Scotch- 
American millionaire - philanthropist. 
The earlier half of the book describes 
Andrew’s life as a little boy in Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, and the adventures 
of his family in their emigration to 
America. Andrew’s father was a hand- 
loom weaver, impoverished by industrial 
progress, and unable to change the 
thinking and the work-habits of a life- 
time. Even in America, he had no heart 
to seize new opportunities. The young 
Andrew immediately went to work, and 
soon advanced from menial jobs to the 
responsible position of telegraph mes- 
senger-boy. From this, he went into rail- 
roading, the basis of his immense, rap- 
idly-accumulated fortune. 

He was always quick to see the pos- 
sibilities offered to business by nine- 
teenth-century technical progress. Upon 
seeing the model, he realized the poten- 
tial of the railway sleeping car. He 
grasped before did many of his asso- 
ciates the significance of steel as an in- 
dustrial metal, soon to be supreme over 
iron. 

In the course of his American career, 
Andrew served his new country as a rail- 


way expediter during the Civil War. He 


established libraries in this country and 
abroad, delighting to return in well-de- 
served triumph to his native Scotland. 
The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace was founded in 1910, and 
the advent of the first World War very 
nearly broke Andrew’s heart. . 

The Man Who Gave Away Millions 
is written from a British point of view, 
evident in small points and in geo- 
graphic centering. Andrew’s earlier 
years are treated far more interestingly 
than his later. Even the accumulating 
of great wealth can be relatively mon- 
otonous, if relatively unrelieved. 

Andrew is pictured always as a just 
and generous man, and a bloody strike 
at his Homestead steel works is here de- 
clared to be solely the fault of a Car- 
negie employee. 

It is interesting to note that Andrew, 
at 33, wrote: “. .. an income of $50,000 
dollars a year. Beyond this never earn— 
make no effort to increase fortune, but 
spend the surplus each year for benevo- 
lent purposes. . . . To continue much 
longer overwhelmed by business cares, 
and with most of my thoughts upon the 
way to make more money in the shortest 
time, must degrade me beyond hope of 
recovery.” In actual fact, it was “much 
longer” that he concentrated on bupi- 
ness, increasingly aware, however, of the 
obligations of great wealth. The paradox 
could make Carnegie’s enemy as well as 
his friend pause. 
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Literature and Censorship 
(Continued from page 395) 


in the sense described. As a legal process 
this censorship is controlled by the 
canons of necessity or utility for the com- 
mon good. That some degree of punitive 
censorship is necessary is sufhciently evi- 
dent. Pornography, for instance, the kind 
of obscenity that is a perverse and vici- 
ous profanation of the sacredness of sex, 
seems to hold a permanent attraction for 
a portion of humanity. That it is a cor- 
ruptive social influence is not to be de- 
nied; consequently, few would deny that 
its repression is necessary. Beyond this, 
how much more censorship is useful, 
and how useful is it? That seems to be 
the central question. 

A preliminary answer is furnished by 
the principle, basic to jurisprudence, that 
morals and law are differentiated in 
character, and not coextensive in their 
functions. It is mot the function of the 
legislator to forbid everything that the 
moral law forbids, or to enjoin every- 
thing that the moral law enjoins. The 
moral law governs the entire order of 
human conduct, personal and social; it 
extends even to motivations and interior 
acts. Law, on the other hand, looks only 
to the public order of human society; it 
touches only external acts, and regards 
only values that are formally social. For 
this reason the scope of law is limited. 
Moreover, though law is indeed a moral 
force, directive of human society to the 
common good, it relies ultimately for its 
observance on coercion. And men can be 
coerced only into a minimal amount of 
moral action. Again from this point of 
view the scope of law is limited. 

Therefore the moral aspirations of law 
are minimal. Law seeks to establish and 
maintain only that minimum of actual- 
ized morality that is necessary for the 
healthy functioning of the social order. 
It does not look to what is morally de- 
sirable, or attempt to remove every moral 
taint from the atmosphere of society. It 
enforces only what is minimally accept- 
able, and in this sense socially necessary. 
Beyond this, society must look to other 
institutions for the elevation and mainte- 
nance of its moral standards—that is, to 
the Church, the home, the school, and 
the whole network of voluntary associa- 
tions that concern themselves with pub- 
lic morality in one or other aspect. 

Law and morality are indeed related, 
even though differentiated. That is, the 
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premises of law are ultimately found in 
the moral law. And human legislation 
does look to the moralization of society. 
But, mindful of its own nature and mode 
of action, it must not moralize excessive- 
ly; otherwise it tends to defeat even its 
own more modest aims, by bringing it- 
self into contempt. 

Therefore the law, mindful of its 
nature, is required to be tolerant of many 
evils that morality condemns. A moral 
condemnation regards only the evil it- 
self, in itself. A legal ban on an evil 
must consider what St. Thomas calls its 
own “possibility.” That is, will the ban 
be obeyed, at least by the generality? Is 
it enforceable against the disobedient? Is 
it prudent to undertake the enforcement 
of this or that ban, in view of the possi- 
bility of harmful effects in other areas 
of social life? Is the instrumentality of 
coercive law a good means for the eradi- 
cation of this or that social vice? And, 
since a means is not a good means if it 
fails to work in most cases, what are the 
lessons of experience in the matter? 
What is the prudent view of results—the 
long view or the short view? These are 
the questions that jurisprudence must 
answer, in order that legislation may be 
drawn with requisite craftsmanship. 

It is, in fact, the differentiated char- 
acter of law and morals that justifies the 
lawyer or judge when he insists that 
punitive censorship statutes should be 
clearly drawn, with the margin of un- 
certainty as narrow as possible. 

The net of all this is that no society 
should expect very much in the way of 
moral uplift from its censorship statutes. 
Indeed the whole criminal code is only 
a minimal moral force. Particularly in 
the field of sexual morality the expecta- 
tions are small; as I have suggested, they 
are smaller here than anywhere else. It 
is a sort of paradox, though an under- 
standable one, that the greater the social 
evil, the less effective against it is the in- 
strument of coercive law. Philip Wylie 
may have been right in saying that 
American society “is technically insane 
in the matter of sex.” If so, it cannot be 
coerced into sanity by the force of law. 
In proportion as literary obscenity is a 
major social evil, the power of the police 
against it is severely limited. 

This brings up the matter of consent. 
Law is indeed a coercive force; it com- 





pels obedience by the fear of penalty. 
However, a human society is inhumanly 
ruled when it is ruled only, or mostly, 
by fear. Good laws are obeyed by the 
generality because they are good laws; 
they merit and receive the consent of the 
community, as valid legal expressions of 
the community’s own convictions as to 
what is just or unjust, good or evil. In 
the absence of this consent law either 
withers away or becomes tyrannical. 

The problem of popular consent to 
the order of law and to its manifold co. 
ercions becomes critical in a pluralist 
society, such as ours. Basic religious di- 
visions lead to conflict of moral views; 
certain asserted “rights” clash with other 
“rights” no less strongly asserted. And the 
divergences are often irreducible. Never- 
theless, despite all the pluralism, some 
manner of consensus must support the 
order of law to which the whole com- 
munity and all its groups are commonly 
subject. This consensus must include, in 
addition to other agreements, an agree- 
ment on certain rules which regulate the 
relations of the divergent groups among 
one another, and their common relation 
to the order of law. In what concerns 
our present subject of censorship, I sug- 
gest that there are four such rules. Be- 
fore stating them I would note that in 
the United States at present all the 
religious groups are — from the sociolog- 
ical, even if not from the statistical, point 
of view—minority groups. 

First, within the larger pluralist soci- 
ety each minority group has the right 
to censor for its own members, if it so 
chooses, the content of the various media 
of communication, and to protect them, 
by means of its own choosing, from ma- 
terials considered harmful according to 
its own standards. 

Second, in a pluralist society no mi- 
nority group has the right to demand 
that government should impose a gen 
eral censorship, affecting all the citi- 
zenry, upon any medium of communica- 
tion, with a view to punishing the com- 
munication of materials that are judged 
to be harmful according to the special 
standards held within one group. 

Third, any minority group has the 
right to work toward the elevation of 
standards of public morality in the plur- 
alist society, through the use of the 
methods of persuasion and pacific argu- 
ment. 

Fourth, in a pluralist society no mi- 
nority group has the right to impose its 
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own religious or moral views on other 
groups, through the use of the methods 
of force, coercion, or violence. 

I cannot pause here to demonstrate the 
reasonableness and justice of these four 
rules. | would only note that they are 
not put forth as rules that were made in 
heaven, necessarily inherent in the con- 
stitution of an “ideal” society. On the 
contrary, they are to be considered as 
rules made on earth, by the practical 
reason of man, for application in the 
conditions—by no means “ideal”—of a 
religiously and morally divided society. 
Agreement on them would seem to be 
necessary in the common interests of 
social peace. Their supposition is the jur- 
isprudential proposition that what is 
commonly imposed by law on all our 
citizens must be supported by general 
public opinion, by a reasonable con- 
sensus of the whole community. At the 
same time they suppose that within a 
pluralist society the minority groups have 
certain definite, if limited, rights to in- 
fluence the standards and content of 
public morality. The statement of these 
rules leads to the next subject. 


Non-GovERNMENTAL CENSORSHIP 


In the United States there are a mul- 
titude of voluntary agencies which exer- 
cise some measure of surveillance, judg- 
ment, and even control of various media 
of communication. For the most part 
they shy away from the idea of being 
called “censoring” agencies. We need 
not quibble over the word; the frequent 
fact is that many of them achieve the re- 
sults of censorship, even when they re- 
fuse the name. With regard to these 
agencies I should maintain the general 
proposition stated above—that their cen- 
soring should also be a juridical process, 
if not literally, certainly in spirit. 

The juridical premise of their action is 
not in doubt. In the United States it is 
gencrally acknowledged that the volun- 
tary association is entitled to concern it- 
self actively with matters that relate to 
the public welfare. It is invidious to 
stigmatize all such associations as “pres- 
sure-groups,” pursuing “private inter- 
ests.” The fact is that, in their own way, 
they can perform a public function. 

The more difficult question concerns 
the methods used by these associations 
or committees. There can be no slightest 
quarrel when they use simply the 
methods of persuasion; that is, when 
they appeal for voluntary cooperation on 
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the grounds of a common moral and 
social responsibility. Thus, for instance, 
many associations interested in decent 
literature and movies (surely a public 
interest) seek the responsible coopera- 
tion of producers and theater-owners, of 
publishers and distributors, with a view 
at least to diminshing the volume of ob- 
scenity, or other objectionable features, 
in these media. Surely here all is entire- 
ly rightful and prudent. 

Other methods—at the other end of 
the spectrum, so to speak—seem to have 
at least the appearance of coercion. As 
an example one might take the organized 
boycott, against a merchant, a theater, 
etc. It is a sort of “consumers’ strike”; it 
is sometimes’ accompanied by picketting; 
it normally involves some form of econo- 
mic sanctions invoked against the offend- 
ing party. What is to be thought of such 
methods? 

It will be agreed that the use of for- 
mal coercion in society is reserved to 
public authority and its agencies of law. 
Coercion of a more informal kind— 
through economic pressures, etc.—is also 
employed by various associations that do 
not hesitate to identify themselves as 
“power-groups.” Such for instance, is a 
trade union. It does indeed seem a bit 
incongruous that other types of volun- 
tary association, concerned with values 
that are spiritual and moral, aesthetic 
and cultural, should pursue their ends 
by what appear to be the methods of 
power rather than of persuasion. On the 
other hand, it is not possible to prove 
the position, taken by some, that an 
action like the boycott of a moving-pic- 
ture is somehow “unrightful,” or “un- 
constitutional,” or “undemocratic.” No 
one can show that such an action lies 
beyond the limits of a primeval Amer- 
ican right to protest and object. The 
action may indeed be strenuous; but the 
American right to protest and object is 
permitted to run to some pretty strenu- 
ous extremes. 

This said, against the doctrinaire, it 
remains true that methods of action 
which verge upon the coercive exhibit 
some incongruity when used by citizen- 
groups in the interests of morality in 
literature or on the screen. Even if they 
raise no issue of abstract right, they do 
raise the concrete issue of prudence, 
which, equally with justice, is one of the 
cardinal virtues. The issue rises most 
sharply in the case of Catholic associa- 
tions. The chief danger is lest the 





Church itself be identified in the pub- 
lic mind as a power-association. The 
identification is injurious; it turns unto 
a hatred of the faith. And it has the dis- 
astrous effect of obscuring from the pub- 
lic view the true visage of the Church as 
God’s kingdom of truth and freedom, 
justice and love. Our purpose is to stand 
before the world as men and women of 
faith, and therefore of reason too, whose 
reliance is on the methods of reason and 
not of force. We would wish always to 
be men and women of courage, ready to 
face any issue; but also men and women 
of prudence, who understand the art of 
procedure, and understand too that we 
are morally bound, by the virtue of pru- 
dence, to a concrete rightness of method 
in the pursuit of moral aims. 

It should be noted too that prudence 
is an intellectual virtue, a refinement of 
intelligence. It may therefore properly 
be asked, how intelligent is it to have 
recourse to methods that approach co- 


‘ercion in this delicate field of censorship? 


Few things are worse than to make one- 
self ridiculous. And when an effort to 
coerce is made at the dictates of stupid- 
ity, the result arouses ridicule as well as 
resentment. 

This brings up the question, who is 
competent to censor, even in some extra- 
legal fashion? To say that all censorship 
should be a juridical process is to say by 
implication that it ought to be intelli- 
gently done. This means close attention 
to the qualifications of the censor. Here 
the example of the Church is instructive. 
In his reform of the discipline of cen- 
sorship Benedict XIV laid great stress on 
the rule that the censor is to possess pro- 
fessional competence in the particular 
field in which he is called upon to pass 
judgment. Censorship is no job for the 
amateur. Like stress is placed on the cen- 
sor’s obligation to perform his task im- 
partially, in the fullness of the judicial 
spirit that forbids the intrusion of any 
private likes or dislikes. In the process of 
censorship there is no room for the per- 
sonal, the arbitrary, the passionate. The 
censor is not called upon for a display of 
moral indignation; he is asked only for 
a judgment, calm and cool, objective and 
unemotional. So too in the civil sphere, 
the less we have of moral indignation, 
and the more we have of professional 
competence and an unclouded faculty of 
judgment, the better it will be for the 
juridical nature of the censorship process. 

In what concerns the problem of ob- 
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scenity I would not discount the value 
of what is called the “common estima- 
tion” of men. People in general have a 
fairly clear notion of what obscenity is. 
And people in general can make, for 
themselves, a pretty good judgment on 
whether a particular work is obscene. 
Certainly the Code of Canon Law seems 
to suppose that the ordinary Catholic 
can make this concrete judgment for 
himself. I repeat, for himself. ‘The ques- 
tion is, who can make it for others, i.e., 
as a censor. 

Here a distinction is in order. Certain- 
ly the ordinary father and mother ought 
to be qualified to act as censors within 
the family. And to decide what their 
children may or may not be prudently 
exposed to, in the way of reading, 
movies, etc. But I should not think that 
the ordinary father or mother, qua such, 
are qualified to act as censor within 
society at large, or to decide what litera- 
ture and movies may be displayed before 
the general public. Society has an inter- 
est in the artist’s freedom of expression 
which is not necessarily shared by the 
family. If adult standards of literature 
would be dangerous for children, a 
child’s standard of literature is rather ap- 
palling to an adult. If therefore any cen- 
sorship is to be administered in the in- 
terest of society, the professional com- 
petence of the literary critic must play a 
role in the process. 

Here perhaps the characteristic Cath- 
olic care for the welfare of children 
(often coupled with the typically Amer- 
ican cult of the child-centered home) 
ought to be aware of a danger. The con- 
temporary argument about censorship is 
sometimes described as a “battle between 
the literati and the philistines.” The de- 
scription is snobbish, if you will. But it 
would be lamentable if Catholics were 
to go over to the camp of the philistines. 
After all, we do stand, not only within 
the oldest religious tradition of the 
Western world, but also within its most 
venerable tradition of intellect, litera- 
ture, and art. The tradition has produced 
great achievements in writing, painting, 
and the plastic arts. Not all of them are 
fit for children indeed—not even the 
Bible in all its parts. But that is no justi- 
fication for any form of philistinism. 

In one further and final respect the 
process of extralegal censorship ought to 
be juridical, pursued in the spirit of law 
—that is, in its adoption of minimal aims. 
Fussiness is out of order. There ought to 
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be a few, only a few, areas of concen- 
tration, in which a little bit Cif not 
much) can be done. I suggest that the 
chief area is the “pornography of vio- 
lence,” as it has been called. Mischief 
enough is done by the obscenities. that 
occur in the portrayal of illicit love Cby 
literary hacks who never learned what 
the genuine artist knows instinctively— 
that, though art may “say all,” there are 
certain things it is never allowed to say 
explicitly). But here sex is at least res- 
cued from full profanation by its tenu- 
ous connection with love, as love is still 
resident in lust. However, when sex is 
associated with, and becomes symbolic 
of, the hatreds and hostilities, the angers 
and cruelties, that lie deep in men and 
women, the profanation of the most 
sacred thing in sex—its relation to love 
and to the hope of human life—is almost 
complete. It could move perhaps only 
one step deeper into the diabolical—in 
that association of sex and blasphemy 
that pervades the Black Mass. 

The image of the truly evil thing in 
the obscenities of our day is seen on the 
typical cover of the “tough” kind of 
pocket-book—the seminude woman, with 
a smoking gun in her hand. The scene is 
one of impurity, but that is its lesser evil. 
The real evil is the violence in the im- 
pure scene. There is the perversion. If 





some restraint could be imposed upon 
this pornography of violence—so damn- 
ing in its revelation of a vice in our cul- 
ture—it would indeed be a _ moral 
achievement. 


CoNCLUSION 


It is a good thing to keep our prob- 
lems in perspective. Our chief problem, 
of course, is not literary censorship, but 
literary creation. This is true in the 
Church. She has no trouble in finding 
censors; but she prays continually that 
God may give her men of learning who 
tan write the works that need to be 
written. The American Catholic com- 
munity particularly needs to attend seri- 
ously to this problem of literary creation. 
Leo XIII is indeed remembered for his 
revision of the Index of Forbidden 
Books. But he was not the first Pope to 
point to the dangers of reading bad 
books. It is his great glory that he was the 
first Pope to say, in substance and effect, 
in a multitude of discourses, that today 
there is great danger in not reading good 
books. This is why I think it is a fine 
thing for the ‘Thomas More Association 
to sponsor a lecture on censorship—once 
every seventeen years! Now it may re- 
sume the high apostolic function which 
it has been splendidly performing. 


Published with ecclesiastical approval. 





Thomas the Welshman 
(Continued from page 397) 


Pullman lounge car with a big blunder- 
bus of a bourbon in his hand and a cigar 
in his mouth so big that it was smoking 
him. All sorts of mishaps, comic, befell 
him. Cocky as a sparrow he made his 
way West. The yarns of his journey, 
broadcast over the B.B.C., are among his 
best. Always in America as at home he 
was surrounded by people wanting a tale 
out of him. This is a desperate state for 
a poet, as he well knew. From his coffee- 
slurping days as a youth in the old 
Kardomah cafe in High Street Swansea 
down to his last desperate drink-sodden 
foray he was always telling stories, 
mimicking, gesturing, growing wilder 
and more wilder as the drink bit deeper. 

There was more than just a story- 
teller in the art of Dylan Thomas. He 
possessed a dramatic quality of narra- 
tion that is essentially a Welsh gift. The 
Church in Wales is almost entirely non- 
conformist with a great emphasis on the 
homiletical side of religion. Wales has 


always had a name among the chapels 
for her preachers, and to a real Welsh 
preacher on his day, when he rears back 
and delivers, there is sound and joy and 
fury in the chapel, in the arena, that is 
like nothing else on earth: hwyl the 
Welsh call it; it is a possession, at once 
Pentecostal and Cymric. The blood of a 
reverend ran in the veins of Dylan 
Thomas; his grandfather was a preacher, 
and Dylan, on his day, possessed hwyl. 
Many of his poems are religious. He says 
of himself that he wrote about God but 
did not believe in Him. 

A collection of his poems he recorded 
for the Caedmon Press; he can still be 
heard, and recently at Stanford Univer- 
sity in the Jones Room, a room devoted 
to creative writing, a visiting eminent 
Welsh divine, the Reverend Daniel Jen- 
kins, from the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel, heard these pvems read by 
Dylan and he shook his head at the 
hwyl there was in the delivery. (Another 
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Welshman upon whom the hwyl has 
fallen on occasion is John L. Lewis the 
miner’s leader.) 

Dylan knew well enough about this 
gift. As he walked off the platform to 
wild acclaim after one of his readings 
(and never has a poet been so acclaimed, 
sO many times, so many places as he), 
he muttered often an angry decrial of 
the applause, knowing that it was his 
delivery and not the poem’s content that 
aroused it. “I’m just a ham,” he declared 
bitterly time and time again, “I have just 
a lovely gift of the gab.” 


| grey like the poet himself, is 
divided into three parts, each part 
a chafe on the others. There is Welsh 
Wales, the land of old, all Wales away 
from the dirty gutted industrial South- 
west, and in old Wales Welsh is still the 
common tongue, with an_ intellectual 
center to be found in the chapels and 
in Celtic learned circles. This Wales and 
her people are committed to the use of 
the Welsh language over English wher- 
ever possible. The Eisteddfod, the an- 
nual literary choral and artistic gather- 
ing is a part of this Welsh Wales, and 
of the Englished Welsh they will have 
none of them, but have an intellectual 
scorn for them as renegades and slip- 
shods. 

The Welsh who live in the mining 
valleys and seaport towns, the greater 
part of the people of Wales, the people 
of Dylan Thomas's stories, are the 
Welsh who have lost their old Cymric 
culture and have picked up the bastard 
culture of the shoddy industrial era that 
has come and gone with King Coal, lean- 
ing on Hollywood and vulgar journal- 
ism for their background. Dylan Thomas 
was one of these, with no Welsh at him 
but a few taproom phrases, maybe a 
prayer or two, and a curse. This rootless- 
ness, this cultural animosity towards 
them by Welsh Wales and the indiffer- 
ence to literature of any kind by the 
people around them, was a drear way for 
a poet and his friends to rise, yet the 
Anglo-Welsh, as they are called, have 
produced considerable good writing dur- 
ing this century. Among the poets, be- 
sides Dylan, there have been three fine 
war poets, all killed by it, Edward 
Thomas, Wilfrid Owen and Alun Lewis. 
[he tramp writer and poet W. H. 
Davies is a remarkable artist and among 
the short story writers and novelists there 
have been (remember the Joneses?) 
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Glyn Jones, Jack Jones and Gwyn Jones, 
all published by eminent London pub- 
lishing houses. Their Welsh elders may 
deny them, wrap their druids’ robe more 
closely around them, and their own peo- 
ple may only know about their books be- 
cause their fish and chips happened to 
be wrapped up in a review section of the 
newspaper, but they have produced a 
respectable body of work and, in the 
writing of Caradoc Evans and Rhys 
Davies, work of searing self-criticism. 

The third part of Wales is the Strang- 
er part, the Irish and the other Britons 
who came in to exploit the boom of the 
King Coal Age. They came in with their 
own customs, the Irish especially with 
their own fervent religion, and for gen- 
erations, from 1850 on, though they 
came as settlers, they had little to do 
with the Welsh save to undercut them 
on the labour market and to ignore or 
worse deride the Welsh way of life. Cer- 
tainly this was the way when Dylan 
Thomas was growing up on Cwmdonkin 
Street in Swansea town, nearly forty 
years ago, and any sense of insecurity 
latent in a man, as there must be in an 
artist, is bound to grow under the dual 
doom of being neither a Stranger nor a 
real Welsh, being neither flesh nor fowl 
nor good red herring. 

Dylan Thomas has said of himself 
that he was first a Welshman, then a 
drunkard, and last and always a lover of 
mankind, especially of women. This re- 
mark, even the bad taste of the last few 
words, is revealing of the man. Welsh 
first, aye, and the drinking that got worse 
as his wellspring of poetry threatened to 
dry up, came from that too. He was a 
very puny lad growing up in the war 
years, on rationed diet, and that was 
another flaw that he felt. He put on flesh 
and fat with his indulgence, and amid 
all the bonhomie of literary London 
there is a snobbery that scored, that he 
attacked for himself with his bluster and 
antics, his tale-spinning and cavorting 
more than by his poetry. He knew that 
his way of life was killing him; the grave 
yawned wider and wider for him 
through the years, so that he grew afraid 
of the dark, afraid of himself, of being 
alone, afraid even of sleep, the sole 
escape. 

He wrote sometimes in a way that was 
odious and obscure, in prose and verse, 
but when this is laid aside, and all the 
gossip and outrage about him is silent, as 
fresh and as pure as ever will come the 





voice of Dylan Thomas telling a child 
about Christmas in his Wales: 

It was on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 

and I was in Mrs. Prothero’s garden wait- 

ing for cats with her son Jim. It was snow- 
ing. It was always snowing at Christmas: 

December, in my memory, is as white as 

Lapland, though there were no reindeers. 

But there were cats. Patient, cold, and cal- 

lous, our hands wrapped in socks, we waited 

to snowball the cats. Sleek and as long as 
jaguars and terrible-whiskered, spitting and 
snarling they would slink and sidle over the 
white back-garden walls, and the lynx-eyed 
hunters, Jim and I, would hurl our deadly 
snowballs at the green of their eyes. The 
wise cats never appeared. We were so still, 

Eskimo-footed arctic marksmen in the muf- 

fling silence of the eternal snows—eternal, 

ever since Wednesday—that we never heard 

Mrs. Prothero’s first call from her igloo at 

the bottom of the garden. . 

Dylan Thomas has written a handful 
of fine poems and has left behind a 
bundle of prose about Wales that will 
change the literary face of that nation, 


stories and memoir of his land that will 


bring joy and comfort and sadness to 


many a reader through the years to come, 
and to some love will come at the 
thought of the pain and loneliness that 
the author endured, working fitfully 
through his sad life at his craft or sullen 
art. In that thought lies the hope for 
Dylan Thomas, as it does for all writers. 
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for theologians; but there is a language also 
for giving theology to the people. These men 
can talk both languages because they have 
learned. They learned because they cared. 

Theology is not the least of the sciences, 
but the queen. It is not less profound than 
other sciences; it is profounder. If it can be 
given to the people, so can the other sciences. 
I'd like to see the intellectuals trying, instead 
of passing abstruse phrases around among 
themselves. 

One more comment. Nancy Claywell de- 
clares in her letter [Books on Trial, March] 
that she is a fan of mine. I am now a fan of 
hers; | enjoyed immensely—and I mean this— 
her neat way of parboiling me with the quo- 
tation from Karamazov: “The stupider one is, 
the clearer one is,” and so on. The only 
trouble is that that isn’t true; and I think Miss 
Claywell knows it isn’t. I will never consent to 
attribute the clarity of, say, Chesterton or 
Belloc to stupidity. I insist that intellectuals 
can be, and ought to be, clear as well as in- 
telligent. Indeed, we can never judge whether 
a man is intelligent or not, if he will not 
make himself clear. 

All that I am asking is that the intellectuals 
let their intelligence come through to us with 
the same clarity with which my stupidity 
comes through to my readers. 

Joserpu A. Breic 
Cleveland, Oho 
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niegas, 90 
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Archbishop and the Lady, The, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, June 

Around the World Confidential, Lee Morti- 
mer, 350 
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ria Augusta Trapp, 200 
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Jeanne File, O.S.F., 
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Atlantic Battle Won, May 1943-May 1945, The, 
Samuel Elito Morison, June 
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Autobiography from the Jesuit Underground, 
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Maritain, 39 * 
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Bethlehem, Rev. Frederick Faber, 269 * 

Beyond the Glass, Antonia White, 1 
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Blue Veils, Red Tents, Rene Gardi, 194 

Bond and the Free, The, Charles Dunscomb, 


75 

Booker T. Washington and the Negro’s Place 
a Life, Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., 

Book of Spiritual Instruction, A, Ludovicus 
Blosius, 

Book of the Mountains, The, ed. A. C. Spec- 
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Boon Island, Kenneth Roberts, 231 

Boy in Blue, The, Monica Stirling, 141 

Boys 0 Their Mother, The, Keith W. Jenni- 
son 
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Brooks Adams, Arthur F. Beringause, 174 
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Call to Honour, The, Charles de Gaulle, 172 

a | Island Adventure, Richard Walter, 
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Capri Letters, The, Mario Soldati, 366 

Captain Dreyfus, Nicholas Halasz, 88 

Careless People, The, Helen Fowler and Ber- 
nard Harris, 141 

Carmelite, The, Elgin Groseclose, 76 

Case of aaa _— The, Michael Bialo- 
guski, M.D., 

Cashier, The, Gabrielle Roy, ~~ 
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Chance or Destiny, Oscar Handlin, 22 

Changelings, The, Jo Sinclair, 142 

Chastity, various authors, 39 * 

Chaucer, G. K. Chesterton, 319 * 

ae for Sex, Joseph Buckley, 

Christian Imagination, The, Justus George 
wler, 

Tt Life, The, Albert M. Weiss, O.P., 
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Christianity and Freedom, a symposium, 303 
Christian Spirituality, Vol. IV, From Jansen- 

_ to Modern Times, Pierre Pourrat, S.S., 
Christmas Is Here, ed. Anne Fremantle, 211 * 
ee Columbus, Mariner, Samuel Eliot, 


Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain, 
ed. Vladimir Gsovski, 119 

Church Building and Furnishing, Rev. J. B. 
O’Connell, June * 

Church of the Word Incarnate, The, Vol. I, 
Charles Journet, 44 

Church Teaches, The, tr. Jesuit Fathers of St. 
Mary’s College, 317 

— of Learning, The, James B. Conant, 
une 

City Divided, Ewan Butler, 81 

Civil War in Pictures, The, Fletcher Pratt, 197 

a My Heart, Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., 
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Clouds of Witness, Dorothy Sayers, 373 
Collected Stories of Isaac Babel, 13 
Color Curtain, The, Richard Wright, 351 
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Commentary on the New Little Office, A, Rev. 
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Conceived in Liberty, Marshall Smelser and 
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Coase - Freedom, The, ed. Carl W. Grin- 
el, 

Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man, 
Thomas Mann, 129 

Conservatism, From John Adams to Churchill, 
Peter Viereck, June 

Co-Responsibility in Industry, Rev. Jeremiah 
Newman, June * 

Cornish Waif's Story, A, Emma Smith, June 

pws Burglar, The, Michael Gilbert, 
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Coventry Patmore, E. J. Oliver, June 

Crime by Two, Richard and Frances Lock- 
ridge, 238 

Cross My Heart, Frank Scully, 178 

Cross Roads, George B. Gerner, June * 

Cross Upon Cross, Francis B. Thornton, 34 

Culture and Mental Disorders, Joseph Eaton 
and Robert Weil, 23 

as ee on the Moving Frontier, Louis Wright, 


Cycle for Mother Cabrini, John Logan, 126 
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Dark Eye in Africa, The, Laurens Van Der 
Post, 194 

Dark Glasses, The, Francis King, 370 

Dead Sea Scrolls, The, Millar Burrows, 313 

Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ, 
The, Geoffrey Gladstone, S.M., 374 

Dead Storage, George Bagby, 373 

Death Keeps a Secret, Clarence Buddington 
Kelland, 373 

Death of an Angel, Richard and Frances Lock- 
ridge, 94 

Death of a Stray Cat, Jean Potts, 94 

Deception in ay ee Comedy, John V. 
Curry, S.J., 

Decline of Tan Bell Liberalism, The, Arthur 
A. Ekirch, Jr., 

Decline of the American Republic, The, John 
T. Flynn, 121 

Decline of Wisdom, The, Gabriel Marcel, 80 

Deer Park, The, Norman Mailer, 140 

Delinquent Boys, Albert K. Cohen, 25 

Deliver Us from Evil, Thomas A. Dooley, 
M.D., 347 


Democrat Looks at His Party, A, Dean Ache- 
son, 251 


Deoset and the Stars, The, Flora Armitage, 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart, Louis Verhey- 
Jlezoon, 39 * 
Diaries and Letters of Kaethe Kollwitz, ed. 
Hans Kollwitz, June 
Dignity of the Human Person, The, Edward P. 
ronan, 39 * 
Directions in Contemporary Criticism and Lit- 
erary Scholarship, Craig La Driere, 203 
Dirty Way to Die, A, George Bagby, 94 
Dogmatic Theology, Vol. I, The True Religion, 
Msgr. G. Van Noorst, 269 * 
Dominant Note, The, Victor White, 365 
Dream of Kings, A, Davis Grubb, 134 
Drinkers of Darkness, Gerald Hanley, 130 
Dust Over the City, Andre Langevin, 132 
Dying Fall, A, Henry Wade, 238 
Dying We Live, eds. Helmut Gollwitzer, Rein- 
old Schneider and Kathe Kuhn, 352 


Dylan Thomas in America, John Malcolm 
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Economics and Action, Pierre Mendes-France 
and Gabriel Ardant, 19 

Edge of the Sea, The, Rachel Carson, 201 

— the President, Merlo J. Pusey, 
une 

El Greco, Antonina Vallentin, 35 

Elizabeth of Dijon, Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
June * 

End to Innocence, An, Leslie Fiedler, 24 

Enemies Are Human, Rainhold Pabel, 92 

Enough to Kill a Horse, E. X. Ferrars, 238 

Enter Sir Robert, Angela Thirkell, 186 

Episode of Sparrows, An, Rumer Godden, 185 

Epstein, an autobiography, 89 

Eternal Shepherd, The, Thomas H. Moore, S.J., 


Ethical and Religious Factors in German Re- 
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Faith, Reason and Modern Psychiatry, ed. 
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Family Limitation, John Ryan, 379 * 

Family of Man, The, ed. Edward Steichen, 19 

Family of Two Worlds, A, Ann Bridge, 178 

Father Sets the Pace, Gontran de Poncins, 150 

Father to the Immigrants, Icilio Felici, 269 * 

— Vincent McNabb, Ferdinand Valentine, 


Fiesta, Robert Ramsey, 190 

Fifteen , Mysteries, The, Theodore Maynard, 
June 

First Train to Babylon, Max Ehrlich, 139 

Five Devils of Kilmainham, The, Esther Mor- 
gan McCullough, 142 

Five Fathers of Pepi, The, Ira Avery, 187 

Flight into Egypt. The, Jean Bloch-Michel, 74 

Flower Girls, e, Clemence Dane, 70 

Flower in Drama and Glamour, The, Stark 
Young, 301 

F.O.B. Murder, Bert and Dolores Hitchens, 94 

Forbidden Neighbors, Charles Abrams, 18 

For More Vocations, Godfrey Poage, 209 

Fountain of Justice, The, John Wu, 118 

roam of Our Joy, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 


Four Years in a Red Hell, Harold W. Rigney, 
S.V.D., 346 

France Against Herself, Herbert Luethy, 22 

Franciscan Perfection, Cesaire de Tours, 
O.F.M.Cap., June * 

Freedom or Death, Nikos Kazantzakis, 289 

Freud, The Man and His Mind, 1856-1956, Rich- 
ard L. Schoenwald, June 

Friendship of Christ, The. Msgr. Robert Hugh 
Benson, 269 * 

Frontier Years, The, L. A. Huffman, 197 

Fugitive, The, Simenon, 238 

eo of Catholic Dogma, Ludwig Ott, 


Future of American Prosperity, Philip Wer- 
nette, 82 
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Garlic for Pegasus, Wilfred P. Schoenberg, 240 
a and the Goddess, The, Aldous Huxley, 


Gentleman and the Tiger, The, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Jr., 359 

German Officer, A, Serge Groussard, 185 

Gideon’s Day, J. J. Marric, 94 

Girl in May, Bruce Marshall, 370 

Glenport, Illinois, Paul Darcy Boles, 236 

Glory of Christ, The, Mark L. Kent, M.M. and 
Sister Mary Just, 101 * 

“ and His Creation, ed. A. M. Henry, O-P., 
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God Is Mercy, Michael Sopocko, 211 * 

God Love You, Fulton J. Sheen, 39 * 

Good = Men, Rejoice, William Law- 
son, 2 

Good Man Is Hard to Find, A, Flannery O’Con- 
no 

Geapel Priesthood, The, Hubert Van Zeller, 
June 

Graceful Living, John Fearon, 211 * 

Grandfather Stories, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
70 


Grand Old Party, ed. M. B. Schnapper, 83 

Great Books, Robert M. Hutchins, 302 

Great Man, The, Al Morgan, 71 

Green Pond, Evan Brandon, 184 

Guide to the Bible, Vol. II, eds. A. Robert and 
A. Tricot, 101 * 

Guns of Chicamauga, Richard O’Connor, 135 
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Handmaid of the Lord, The, Adrienne Von 
Speyr, 98 

Hannibal of Carthage, Mary Dolan, 76 

Harry Black, David Walker, 369 

Harry of Monmouth, A. M. Maughan, 364 

a and the Sun, The, Byron Herbert Reece, 


Headland, The, Carol Brink, 142 
Heart of Christ, The, Jean Galot, 97 
Heart of Father Damien, The, Vital Jourdain, 


Hearts Shall Be Enlightened, Mother Mary 
Aloysi, S.N.D., 101 

Helen Keller, Sketch for a Portrait, Van 
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Henry Adams, Elizabeth Stevenson, 239 

Henry James, Autobiography, ed. Frederick 
W. Dupee, June 

Heresy of Democracy, The, Lord Percy of 
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Heritage, Anthony West, 132 

Hey You!, Michael Hollings, 39 * 

Hickory Dickory Death, Agatha Christie, 238 

Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir, J. B. Morton, 149 

Hills Were Liars, The, Riley Hughes, 13 

Hiroshima Diary, Michihiko Hachiya, 120 

History of Israel, The, Giuseppe Ricciotti, 21 
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Vol. I, Winston S. Churchill, 34 

Hitler, Otto Dietrich, 173 

H. M. S. Ulysses, Alistair MacLean, 290 

Holy Bible, The, Volume III, The Sapiential 
Books, tr. Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, 264 

Hope or Despair, A. M. Carre, 266 

Horse Soldiers, The, Harold Sinclair, 291 

— of the Passion, The, Jude Mead, C.P., 


House of Children, A, Joyce a. 

House on Nauset Marsh, The, yman Rich- 
ardson, 257 

= Far the Promised Land?, Walter White, 


How Not To Write a Play, Walter Kerr, 20 
Huffley Fair, Dorothy Evelyn Smith, 76 
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I Am a Daughter of the Church, Pere Marie- 
Eugene, 42 

I'll Die Laughing, Joseph T. McGloin, 41 

= Intellect, The, A. Dwight Culler, 


Imperial Woman, Pearl S. Buck, 266 
Individuation, Josef Goldbrunner, June 
Indulgences, Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., 319 * 

In Heaven We Shall Rest, Katherine Burton, 
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In Praise of Mary, ed. Raymond Treece, 39 * 
Inside Africa, John Gunther, 194 
Inspector Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife, 
Simenon, 373 
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Introduction to the Philosophy of Animate 
Nature, Henry J. Koren, 269 * 

Introduction to the Science of Metaphysics, 
Henry J. Koren, 269 * 

Island in the Sun, Alec Waugh, 294 

It Ry Started With Europa, Richard Armour 
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James Wilson, Founding Father 1742 - 1798, 
Charles Page Smith, June 

Jean Santeuil, Marcel Proust, 288 

Jefferson Davis, American Patriot, Hudson 
Strode, 174 

— Appeals to the World, Lorenzo Sales, 
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John Dewey, Irwin Edman, 81 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Raymond B. Fosdick, 
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John Duns Scotus, A Teacher for Our Times, 
Beraud de Saint-Maurice, 379 * 
Jonathan Eagle, Alexander Laing, 13 
—_— Van Dyke Brownson, Walter Romig, 


Journey Down a Rainbow, J. B. Priestley and 
Jacquetta Hawkes, 

Journey into a Fog, Margareta Berger-Hamer- 
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— Figures, The, Audrey Erskine Lindop, 
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Judge and His Hangman, The, Friedrick Dur- 
renmott, 9: 

Jungle Child, Norah Burke, 310 

Junipero Serra, Rev. Omer Englebert, June 





Jury Disagree, The, George Goodchild and 
Beckhofer Roberts, 2: 
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Kaiser, The, Joachim Von Kurenberg, 88 

Key Concepts of the Old Testament, The, Al- 
bert Gelin, 264 

King’s Peace, The, C. V. Wedgwood, 254 

Kumari, William Buchan, 233 
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Lamb, The, Francois Mauriac, 230 

Lamps Went Out in Europe, The, Ludwig 
Reiners, 256 

— They Fought For, The, Clifford Dowdey, 


Last Hurrah, The, Edwin O’Connor, 230 

Lawrence of Arabia, Richard Aldington, 145 

Layman in the Church, The, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, 154 

a of Holiness, Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle, 


Let Dead Enough Alone, Richard and Frances 
Lockridge, 2 

Letters of Jacob Burckhardt, The, ed. Alex- 
ander Dru, 21 

Letters to an American Farmer, Rev. Urban 
Baer, 319 * 

Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, The, Vol. 
II, Ernst Jones, 144 

Life of Little Saint Placid, The, Mother Gene- 
vieve Gallois, O.S.B., 374 
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ee Wilfred P., Garlic for Pegasus, 


Schoenwald, Richard L., Freud, The Man and 
His Mind, 1856-1956, June 

Schofield, William G., Seek for a Hero, 358 

ete Lawrence, The Queen’s Cross, 


Schulberg, Budd, Waterfront, 69 

Scott, J. M., Sea-Wyf, June 

Scully, Frank, Cross My Heart, 178 
Semmes, Harry, Portrait of Patton, 147 
Shamon, Albert J., Treasure Untold, 101 * 
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Shannon, David A., The Socialist Party of 
America, 196 
Shapiro, Lionel, The Sixth of June, 74 


Shaw, Irwin, Lucy Crown, June 

Shedd, Margaret, Run, 293 

a, Arthur and Elizabeth, Pierre Tous- 
saint, 

me Marian, ed., The Spiritual Woman, 

Sheehan, Canon Patrick, Luke Delmege, 67 

Sheehy, Rt. Rev. Maurice B., The Priestly 
Heart, June 

Sheen, Fulton J., God Love You, 39 *; Think- 
ing Life Through, 248 

a ~ ene Walt, The Man Who Paid His Way, 


Sherry, Edna, Backfire, 373 

Shotwell, James T., The United States in His- 
tory, 349 

Simenon, The Fugitive, 238; Inspector Maigret 
and the Burglar’s Wife, 373; Inspector Maig- 
ret and the Dead Girl, 238; The Witnesses 
and The Watchmaker, 373 

co Alyse, I Threw a Rose into the Sea, 


Sinclair, Harold, The Horse Soldiers, 291 

Sinclair, Jo, The Changelings, 142 

Singer, Isaac Bashevis, Satan in Goray, 234 

Smelser, Marshall, and Kerwin, Harry, Con- 
ceived in Liberty, 211 * 

Smith, Charles Page, James Wilson, Founding 
Father 1742-1798, June 

Smith, Dorothy Evelyn, Huffiley Fair, 76 

Smith, Emma, A Cornish Waif’s Story, June 

Smith, Shelley, The Cellar at No. 5, 94 

Soldati, Mario, The Capri Letters, 366 

Sopocko, Michael, God Is Mercy, 211 * 

Sorokin, Piririm, Fads and Foibles in Modern 
Sociology, June 

Soule, George, Time for Living, 123 

Spectorsky, A. C., ed., The Book of the Moun- 
tains, 259 

Spencer, Samuel R., Jr., Booker T. Washing- 
+ and the Negro’s Place in American Life, 


Spring, Howard, These Lovers Fled Away, 189 
Starkey, Marion, A Little Rebellion, 196 
—pee. Wilbur Daniel, The Way to the Gold, 


Steichen, Edward, ed., The Family of Man, 19 
Sterling, Thomas, The Evil of the Day, 94 
Stevenson, Adlai, What I Think, June 
Stevenson, Elizabeth, Henry Adams, 239 
Stewart, George, The Years of the City, 138 
Stirling, Monica, The Boy in Blue, 141 
Strode, Hudson, Jefferson Davis, American Pa- 
triot, 174 
Sutfin, Edward J., True Christmas Spirit, 211 * 
Sutherland, May, The Wild Olive, 372 
Swanberg, W. A., Sickles the Incredible, June 
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Tallant, Robert, The Voodoo Queen, 370 

Tansey, Anne, ed., The Poets’ Rosary, June * 

Tarry, Ellen, The Third Door, 36 

Tavard, George, The Catholic Approach to 
Protestantism, 153 

Teilhet, Darwin, The Road to Glory, June 

Temko, Allan, Notre-Dame of Paris, 204 

Tennyson, Charles, ed., Poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, 311 ’ 

Tenzing with Ullman, James Ramsey, Tiger 
of the Snows, 33 

Thirkell, Angela, Enter Sir Robert, 186 

Thomas, Dylan, Adventures in the Skin Trade, 
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Thomas, John L., S.J., The American Catholic 
Family, June 

Thonnard, F. J., A Short History of Philoso- 
phy, 269 * 

Thornton, Francis B., Cross Upon Cross, 34 

Thurber, James, Thurber’s Dogs, 199 

Thurston, Herbert, Surprising Mystics, 207 

Toal, M. F., ed., Patristic Homilies on the Gos- 
pels, Volume One, 269 

Tobin, James Edward, ed., The Second ‘““Amer- 
ica” Book of Verse, 1930-1955, June 

Trapp, Maria Augusta, Around the Year with 
the Trapp Family, 200 

Treece, Raymond, ed., In Praise of Mary, 39 * 

Trevino, Jose Guadalupe, Rules for the Spir- 
itual Life, June * 

Talent, A., and Robert, A., Guide to the Bible, 


Trouncer, Margaret, The Nun, 138 

Truman, Har S., Memoirs, Vol. I, Years of 
Decision, 172; Memoirs, Vol. II, Years of 
Trial and Hope, 357 

Truss, Rev. Cyprian, O.F.M.Cap., Say It with 
Stories, 379 
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Uliman, James Ramsey, with Tenzing, Tiger 
of the Snows, 
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Weieriinn, Ferdinand, Father Vincent McNabb, 


Vallentin, Antonina, El Greco, 35 

Vandercook, John W., Murder in Fiji, 94; Mur- 
der in Haiti, 373 

Van Der Post, Laurens, The Dark Eye in Af- 
rica, 194 

Van Doren, Charles, and Fadiman, Clifton, 
eds., The American Treasury, 1455-1955, 252 

Van Noort, Msgr. G., Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 
I, The True Religion, 269 * 

Van Zeller, Hubert, The Gospel Priesthood, 
June; The Outspoken Ones, 96 

Vawter, Bruce, A Popular Explanation of the 
Four Gospels, 211 * 

Venthey, Leo, The Our Father, 101 * 

Verheylezoon, Louis, Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, 39 * 

Versfeld, Martin, The Perennial Order, 261 

Viereck, Peter, Conservatism, From John 
Adams to Churchill, June 

hex - Balthasar, Hans Urs, Elizabeth of Dijon, 

une 
a ™ Cles-Reden, Sibylle, The Buried People, 


Von Fopabes, Michael Cardinal, Women of 
the Bib 269 * 

Von Hildebrand, Dietrich, and Jourdain, Alice, 
True Morality and Its Counterfeits, 79 

Von Kurenberg, Joachim, The Kaiser, 88 

Von Matt, Leonard, and Hauser, Walter, St. 
Francis of Assisi, 361 

Von Speyr, Adrienne, The Handmaid of the 
Lord, 98 
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Wade, Henry, A Dying Fall, 238 

Wagenknecht, Edward, Longfellow, 242 

Walker, David, Harry Black, 369 

— Richard, Canary Island Adventure, 
une 

Ward, Leo, and Evans, Joseph, eds., The Social 
one > Philosophy of Jacques Mari- 
ain, 

Ward, Leo L., Men in the Field, 232 

Ward, Maisie, They Saw His Glory: An Intro- 
duction to the Gospels and Acts, June 

Warren, Robert Penn, Band of Angels, 11 

Waugh, Alec, Island in the Sun, 294 

by a Soy Officers and Gentlemen, 11 
Wedgwood V., The King’s Peace, 254 

Weil, Robert, and Eaton, Joseph, Culture and 
Mental Disorders, 23 

= Albert M., O.P., The Christian Life, 
une 

Wentworth, Patricia, The Listening Eye, 238 

Wernette, Philip, The Future of American 
Prosperity, 82 

Werth, Alvin, O.F.M.Cap., ed., Papal Pro- 
[icra on Marriage and the Family, 


West, Anthony, Heritage, 132 

West, Jessamyn, Love, Death, and the Ladies’ 
Drill Team, 232 

Weston, William, An Autobiography from the 
Jesuit Underground, 87 

White, Antonia, Beyond the Glass, 130 

White, Patrick, The Tree of Man, 72 

White, Victor, The Dominant Note, 365 

bad as Walter, How Far the Promised Land?, 


Whitney, Mayor General Courtney, MacAr- 
thur, His Rendezvous with History, 308 
Williams, Oscar, ed., The et Pocket Anthol- 
ogy of American Verse, 
a, semanas, The Serclis from the Dead 
ea, 
a - + The Man in the Gray Flannel 
ui 
Winzen, Damasus, Symbols of Christ, 265 
Wise, Evel Voss, Of Wind and Song, June 
Woods, Ralph L., ed., The Catholic Compan- 
ion to the Bible, 377 
Woodward, C. Vann, The Strange Career of 
Jim Crow, 24 
Wouk, Herman, Marjorie Morningstar, 71 
wee. Louis, Culture on the Moving Fron- 
ier 
Wright, Richard, The Color Curtain, 351 
Wu, John, The Fountain of Justice, 118 
eg Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Matters Liturgi- 
ca 
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Young, Stark, The Flower in Drama and Gla- 
mour, 3 


Zz 


Zundel, Maurice, The Splendor of the Liturgy, 
June * 
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A 
- Gimbel, Pioneer Trader, Helen Wells, 


After-Harvest Festival, The, Dorothy Fry Ar- 
buckle, 323 

Against the Wind, Harriet Carr, 214 

Almost April, Karen Hale, 322 

Amerigo Vespucci, Nina Brown Baker, June 

Amiable Giant, The, Louis Slobodkin, 324 

Angel of Mercy, Rachel Baker, 270 


Balboa, Ronald Syme, June 

Beezus and Ramona, Beverly Cleary, 105 

Bernadette and the Lady, Hertha Pauli, 272 

— Becomes a Nun, Sister Maria del Rey, 
une 

Big Little Island, Valenti Angelo, 273 

Big Loop, The, Claire Huchet Bishop, 213 

Blue Palomino, Elizabeth Bleecker Meigs, 273 

Booker T. Washington, Shirley Graham, 214 

Borrowers Afield, The, Mary Norton, 273 

Boy of Philadelphia, Frank Morriss, 158 

Boy on the Road, The, Marguerite Vance, 215 

Broken Sword, The, Covelle Newcomb, 270 

Brookline Trunk, The, Louise Andrews Kent, 


272 
Buffalo Trace, The, Virginia S. Eifert, 45 
c 


Candle for Our Lady, A, Regina Hunt, 158 
Captain Kidd’s Cat, Robert Lawson, 323 
—- Secret, The, Harriet Weed Hubbell, 


Carpet of Flowers, A, Elizabeth Borton de 
Trevino, 383 
Cus On, Mr. Bowditch, Jean Lee Latham, 


38 
— on the Border, Margot Benary-Isbert, 
une 
Catholic Picture Bible, Rev. Lawrence Lova- 
sik, 
M. A. O’Hanlon, 102 


Chris of Coorabeen, 
— for Carly, A, Margaret Ann Hubbard, 


D 
Day and the Way We Met, The, Mary Stolz, 


une 

Daystar, Amelia Elizabeth Walden, 46 
Dog Came to School, A, Lois Lenski, 160 
Dry River Farm, W. M. Levick, 48 
Dusty Cloak, Nancy Hartwell, 46 


East of Astoria, Merritt Parmelee Allen, 382 
Eddie and His Big Deals, Carolyn Haywood, 


106 
— Stinson, Campus Reporter, Doris Faber, 


Eric Duffy, American, Bertha C. Anderson, 48 
Exiles Come Home, Winefride Nolan, 102 


F 


Fair Wind to Virginia, Cornelia Meigs, 272 

Father Marquette and the Great River, Au- 
gust Derleth, 216 

a and the Gold, The, Phyllis A. Whitney, 


First Love, True Love, Anne Emery 
First the Lightning, Ruth Adams Knight, 213 


G 


Golden Name Day, The, Jennie re, 216 
Golden Thorn, T e, Helen F. Daringer, 3 
= Axe Bretwalda, The, Philip Ketchum, 
Great Scoop, The, Loring MacKaye, June 
Green Eyes, Jean Nielsen, 156 


H 


Hand Raised at Gettysburg, A, Grace and Har- 
old Johnson, 158 

—s the Purple Crayon, Crockett John- 
son, 

Hat for Amy Jean, A, Mary Chalmers, 384 

Heir of Kiloran, Rosemary Sprague, June 

Hester and the Gnomes, Marigold Hunt, 159 

— on the Range, Berta and Elmer Hader, 

6 

Horse Named Joe, A, Robert Gard, 321 

House of the Pelican, The, Elisabeth Kyle, 215 

House on the Shore, The, Eilis Dillon, June 

Hunter’s Hill, May Nickerson Wallace, 48 


I 
I ne My Love, Amelia Elizabeth Walden, 
ri aww My Love, Pearl Bucklen Bentel, 102 
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Jacobin’s Daughter, Joanne S. Williamson, 380 
Jonah the Fisherman, Reiner Zimnik, 384 
Junior Intern, Alan E. Nourse, 270 


K 


“Karen Presents ... ,° Helen Reynolds, 46 
= Nursery School Project, Betty Harris, 


L 


Left End Scott, Dick Friendlich, 158 

Life of Winston Churchill, The, Leonard Wib- 
berley, 321 

Lionheart, George Baker, 321 

Little Alphabet, The, Sister Miriam of the 
Holy Spirit, D.C. (Jessica Powers), 324 

— Brass Band, The, Margaret Wise Brown, 


Little Turkey, Lester Rowntree, 105 
Lost City of the Sun, Kenneth Sinclair, 213 


M 


Magician’s Nephew, The, C. S. Lewis, 104 
= on the Bench, The, Wilfred McCormick, 


Man Who Gave Away Millions, The, Kathleen 
Fidler, June 

Master Albert, Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 157 

Maxie, Virginia Kahl, 384 

Mouse Chorus, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 106 

Mr. Quarterback, William Campbell Gault, 103 

My Love for One, Laura Cooper Rendina, 45 

Mystery at Ding-Dong Gulch, Page Carter, 384 

Mystery in Old Quebec, Mary C. Jane, 106 

Mystery s. Mont Saint- Michel, The, Michel 

ouse, 


N 
wi Shiffer’s Donkey, Fingal Rosenquist, 


°o 


One Bit of Land, Edith H. Blackburn, 48 
Operation ABC, James L. Summers, 271 
Outcast, Rosemary Sutcliff, 213 


P 


Parsley, Ludwig Bemelmans, 384 

Passport to Romance, Betty Cavanna, 157 
Pat's Harmony, Page Cooper, 104 

Phantom Rider, The, Lag ewentene, 215 
Philomena, Kate Seredy, 3 

Pigeon, Fly Home, Thomas "Tine June 
Pilgrim Goose, The, Keith Robertson, June 
Pines for the King’s Navy, Lew Dietz, 104 
Pirate Island, Fran Martin, 271 

Pirate Quest, Nancy Faulkner, 271 

Pirate’s Doll, Eula Long, 383 

Play with Me, Marie Hall Ets, 106 

— Out of the Sea, The, Marc Simont, 


Poppy Seeds, The, Clyde Robert Bulla, 49 
Prudence Crandall, Woman of Courage, Eliza- 
beth Yates, 157 


Qa 


Quest of the Snow Leopard, Roy Chapman 
Andrews, 102 





Red Mule, Jesse Stuart, 273 
Rosemary, Mary Stoltz, 156 


St. Francis of the Seven Seas, Albert J. Nev- 
ins, M.M., 216 

St. Isaac and the Indians, Milton Lomask, 272 

Saint John Bosco and the Children’s Saint 
Dominic Savio, Catherine Beebe, 216 

St. Pius X, the Farm Boy Who Became Pope, 
Walter Diethelm, O.S.B., 382 

Saints Upon a Time, Joan Windham, 382 

St. Therese and the Roses, Helen Walker Ho- 
man, 216 

Saul’s Daughter, Gladys Malvern, 381 

Secret River, The, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
49 


Shadows on the Moor, Isabel McLelland, 156 

Showboat’s Coming, Adele and Cateau de 
Leeuw, June 

= Stegosaurus of Crickett Creek, The, Ev- 
elyn Lampman, 159 

Silver Disk, The, Loring MacKaye, 381 

Simon o’ the Stock, Anne Heagney, 158 

Song of the Voyageur, Beverly Butler, 156 

Stormy Summer, Lyn Harrington, June 

Story of Valentine, The, Wilma Pitchford 
Hays, 324 

Story of Young Edwin Booth, The, Almar 
Powers-Waters, 157 

Stranger, The, Stella Weaver, June 

Switch on the Night, Ray Bradbury, 49 

Sword in the Tree, The, Clyde Robert Bulla, 
383 


T 


Thomas, Mary Harris, 384 

Three Kings of Saba, The, Alf Evers, 160 

Tomorrow for Patricia, Crane Blossom Harri- 
son, 45 

To Unknown Lands, Manly Wade Wellman, 


June 
Trading Jeff and His Dog, Jim Kjelgaard, 382 
= House of Jimmy Domino, The, Jean Mer- 
rill, 217 
Tree Tops, Jim Corbett, 382 
Trouble on the Run, James L. Summers, 322 
Twenty Tales of Irish Saints, Alice Curtayne, 
272 
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Wagging Tales, Marguerite Henry, 217 
Watermelon Mystery, The, Patrick O’Connor, 


46 
Welcome Christmas!, ed., Anne Thaxter Eaton, 
2 


Whats’ Your Name?, Zhenya Gay, 49 
Whispering Wind, Colonel Red Reeder, 321 
White Sails to China, Clyde Robert Bulla, 160 
Wicked Enchantment, The, Margot Benary- -Is- 


bert, 104 
Wild Like the Foxes, Anauta, 322 
Window for Rosemary, Marguerite Vance, 384 
With Bells On, Katherine Milhous, 160 
Wolf, The, Mary Harris, 158 
Wound of Peter Wayne, The, Leonard Wib- 
berley, 214 


= 


Young Brave Algonquin, Priscilla Carden, 323 

Young Hans Christian Anderson, Hedvig ‘Col- 
lin, 272 

Young Man with a Sword, Jane Oliver, 45 
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Allen, Merritt Parmelee, East of Astoria, 382 

Anauta, Wild Like the Foxes, 322 

Anderson, Bertha C., Eric Duffy, American, 48 

Andrews, | Chapman, Quest of the Snow 
Leopard, 

Angelo, Valenti, Big Little Island, 273 

Arbuckle, Dorothy Fry, The After - Harvest 
Festival, 323 


Baker, George, Lionheart, 321 

Baker, Nina Brown, Amerigo Vespucci, June 

Baker, Rachel, Angel of Mercy, 270 

Beebe, Catherine, Saint John - ag and the 
Children’s Saint Dominic Savio, 

Bemelmans, Ludwig, on & 384 

Benary-Isbert, Margot, Castle on the Border, 
June; The Wicked Enchantment, 104 

a Pearl Bucklen, I'll Know My Love, 


Bishop, Claire Huchet, The Big Loop, 213 


Blackburn, Edith H., One Bit of Land, 48 
Bradbury, Ray, Switch on the Night, 49 
— Margaret Wise, The Little Brass Band, 


Bulla, Clyde Robert, The Poppy Seeds, 49; The 
Sword in the Tree, 383; White Sails to 
China, 160 

Butler, Beverly, Song of the Voyageur, 156 
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Carden, Priscilla, Young Brave Algonquin, 323 
Carr, Harriett H., Against the Wind, 214 
— Page, Mystery at Ding-Dong Gulch, 


Cavanna, Betty, Passport to Romance, 157 

Chalmers, Mary, A Hat for Amy Jean, 384 

Cleary, gg Beezus and Ramona, 105 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth, Mouse Chorus, 106 

Collin, Hedvig, Young Hans Christian Ander- 
son, 272 

Cooper, Page, Pat’s Harmony, 104 

Corbett, Jim, Tree Tops, 382 

a aes Alice, Twenty Tales of Irish Saints, 
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Daringer, Helen F., The Golden Thorn, 380 

de Leeuw, Adele and Cateau, Showboat’s 
Coming, June 

oS Rey, Sister Maria, Bernie Becomes a Nun, 
une 

Derleth, August, 
Great River, 216 

de Trevino, Elizabeth Borton, A Carpet of 
Flowers, 383 

Diethelm, Walter, O.S.B., St. Pius X, the Farm 
Boy Who Became Pope, 

Dietz, Lew, Pines for the King’s Navy, 104 

Dillon, Eilis, The House on the Shore, June 

Dorcy, Sister Mary Jean, Master Albert, 157 


Father Marquette and the 
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Eaton, Anne Thaxter, ed., Welcome Christ- 
mas!, 215 

Eifert, Virginia, The Buffalo Trace, 45 

Emery, Anne, First Love, True Love, 322 

Ets, Marie Hall, Play with Me, 106 

Evers, Alf, The Three Kings of Saba, 160 


r 


Faber, Doris, Elaine Stinson, Campus Report- 
er, 

Faulkner, Nancy, Pirate Quest, 271 

Fidler, Kathleen, The Man Who Gave Away 
Millions, June 

Friendlich, Dick, Left End Scott, 158 
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Gard, Robert, A Horse Named Joe, 321 
— William Campbell, Mr. Quarterback, 


Gay, Zhenya, What’s Your Name?, 49 
Graham, Shirley, Booker T. Washington, 214 


H 
ws Berta and Elmer, Home on the Range, 


Hale, Karen, Almost April, 322 
Harrington, Lyn, Stormy Summer, June 
—— Betty, Karen’s Nursery School Project, 


Harris, Mary, Thomas, 384; The Wolf, 158 

Harrison, Crane, Tomorrow for Patricia, 45 

Hartwell, Nancy, Dusty Cloak, 46 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford, The Story of Valen- 
tine, 324 

—. Carolyn, Eddie and His Big Deals, 


Heagney, Anne, Simon o’ the Stock, 158 

Henry, Marguerite, Wagging Tales, 217 

Homan, Helen Walker, St. Therese and the 
Roses, 216 

Hubbard, Margaret Ann, A Crown for Carly, 


47 
on Harriet Weed, The Captain's Secret, 


Hunt, Marigold, Hester and the Gnomes, 159 
— Regina Victoria, A Candle for Our Lady, 


J 


Jane, Mary C., Mystery in Old Quebec, 106 

Johnson, Crockett, Harold and the Purple 
Crayon, 49 

Johnson, Grace and Harold, A Hand Raised at 
Gettysburg, 158 


K 


Kohl, Virginia, Maxie, 384 
Kent, Louise Andrews, The Brookline Trunk, 
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em. Philip, The Great Axe Bretwalda, 


Kjel aard, Jim, Trading Jeff and His Dog, 382 
Knig Ruth Adams, First the Lightning, 213 
Kyle, Elisabeth, The House of the Pelican, 215 
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Lampman, Evelyn, The Shy Stegosaurus of 
Crickett Creek, 159 
——. Jean Lee, Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, 


Lawson, Robert, Captain Kidd's Cat, 323 
Lenski, Lois, A Dog Came to School, 160 
Levick, W. M., Dry River Farm, 48 

Lewis, C. S., The Magican’s Nephew, 104 
Liggett, Thomas, = eon, Fly Home, June 
Lindquist, Jennie, The Golden Name Day, 216 
Lomask, Milton, St. Isaac and the Indians, 272 
Long, Eula, Priate’s Doll, 383 


Lovasik, Rev. Lawrence, Catholic Picture 
Bible, 324 
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Sepgeentem, Wilfred, The Man on the Bench, 


McLelland, Isabel, Shadows on the Moor, 156 

MacKaye, Loring, The Silver Disk, 381; The 
Great Scoop, June 

Malvern, Gladys, Saul’'s Daughter, 381 

Martin, Fran, Pirate Island, 271 

Meigs, Cornelia, Fair Wind to Virginia, 272 

Meigs, Elizabeth Bleecker, Blue Palomino, 273 

Merrill, Jean, The Tree House of Jimmy 
Domino, 217 

Milhous, Katherine, With Bells On, 160 

Miriam of the Holy Spirit, Sister, D.C., (Jessica 
Powers), The Little Alphabet, 324 

Morriss, Frank, Boy of Philadelphia, 158 


N 


Nevins, Albert J., M.M., St. Francis of the 
Seven Seas, 216 

Newcomb, Covelle, The Broken Sword, 270 

Nielsen, Jean, Green Eyes, 1 

Nolan, Winefride, Exiles Come Home, 102 

Norton, Mary, The Borrowers Afield, 273 

Nourse, Alan E., Junior Intern, 270 
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ogame Patrick, The Watermelon Mystery, 
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O’Hanlon, M. R., Chris of Coorabeen, 102 
Oliver, Jane, Young Man With a Sword, 45 
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Pauli, Hertha, Bernadette and the Lady, 272 
Power-Waters, Alma, The Story of Young 
Edwin Booth, 157 


R 
Seana Marjorie Kinnan, The Secret River, 


Reeder, Colonel Red, Whispering Wind, 321 
Rendina, Laura Cooper, My Love for One, 45 
Reynolds, Helen, “Karen Presents .. .,”’ 46 
Robertson, Keith, The Phantom Rider, 215 
Robertson, Keith, The Pilgrim Goose, June 
os, Fingal, Nipper Shiffer’s Donkey, 
Rouse, Michel, The Mystery of Mont Saint- 
Michel, 323 
Rowntree, Lester, Little Turkey, 105 


Seredy, Kate, Philomena, 322 
i Marc, The Plumber Out of the Sea, 


Sinciais, Kenneth, Lost City of the Sun, 213 

Slobodkin, Louis, The Amiable Giant, 324 

Sprague, Rosemary, Heir of Kiloran, June 

Siolz, Mary, The Day and the Way We Met, 
June; Rosemary, 156 

Stuart, Jesse, Red Mule, 273 

Summers, James L., Operation ABC, 271; 
Trouble on the Run, 322 

Sutcliff, Rosemary, Outcast, 213 


Syme, Ronald, Balboa, June 
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Vance, Marguerite, The Boy on the Road, 215; 
Windows for Rosemary, 384 


w 
Walden, Amelia Elizabeth, Daystar, 46; I 
Found My Love, 


Wallace, May Nickerson, Hunter’s Hill, 48 

Weaver, Stella, The Stranger, June 

—. Manly Wade, To Unknown Lands, 
une 

bet Helen, Adam Gimbel, Pioneer Trader, 

wenn. Phyllis A., The Fire and the Gold, 


Wibberley, Leonard, The Life of Winston 
a, 321; The Wound of Peter Wayne, 
Williamson, Joanne S., Jacobin’s Daughter, 


Windham, Joan, Saints Upon a Time, 382 
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Yates, Elizabeth, Prudence Crandall, 
of Courage, 1 
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Zimnik, Reiner, Jonah the Fisherman, 384 


Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 415) 


pleted work on a short novel about the 
three wise men to be published this Fall 
by Harcourt, Brace. The title is The 
Three Kings . . .The stage version of 
The Power and the Glory opened 

London and met with varied reactions 
from the critics. The London Daily Mail 
said: “Graham Greene’s study of phys- 
ical decay and spiritual confusion in a 
seedy, churchless, police-ridden Mexican 
state transfers uneasily to the stage.” The 
News Chronicle on the other hand said 
“It has great theatrical power.” . . . And 
The Benn Hall Associates Newsletter re- 
ports this item from the Mankato, 
Minnesota, Free Press: “The Book Lov- 
ers Club of Mankato had its first fall get- 
together with the husbands of the mem- 
bers at dinner Thursday evening. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the group went to the 
home of a member to watch television.” 


a 
‘ 


Obituary Notes: Ruth Cranston, non- 
Catholic author of The Miracle of 
Lourdes and winner of last February’s 
Christopher Award, died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, after a sudden and 
brief illness. .. . The Very Rev. Peter A. 
Resch, S.M., whose review of The 
Mystery of the Woman you will find in 
this issue, died at the age of 62 at Mary- 
hurst, Kirkwood, Missouri. Father Resch 
was the author of The Prayer Life of a 


Religious, Shadows Cast Before and, 
most recently, A Life of Mary, Co- 
Redemptrix. 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 406) 


our time: “A society which demands un- 
questioning obedience from its members 
should be aware of certain abuses that 
arise within itself. This is one use of the 
Provincial Letters, it might be said, and 
there are no indications in our time that 
they have outlived this usefulness; in- 
deed they have now a far wider appli- 
cation than ever Pascal dreamed.” It is 
perhaps a sign of the whole approach 
of the Times Literary Supplement that 
the Provincial Letters, even though it is 
the tercentenary of the trial of Arnauld 
and the occasion of their publication, 
should form the subject of the front page 
article with no mention of the Pensees 
and but superficial awareness of the 
issues at stake. 
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another THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 


We're in the Loop now, too! 


' Like June, Thomas More is bustin’ out all over, 
and we’re proud to tell you about our new branch store at 


| 107 NORTH DEARBORN 


t (in the New World Building) 


: A convenient new Catholic Book Shop to better serve 
our Chicago-area patrons. To see the largest selec- 
, tion of Catholic books in the mid-west, our main store 
: at 210 West Madison is still the best place to go. All 
correspondence and orders (by mail and phone) should 





still be directed to the main store. 
June-Jury, 1956 






















WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORL 


EVA FIRKE 


importance, and when she sees herself as the defender of humai 
dignity. Today motherhood is by no means her only task; man; 
others are waiting for her in public, political, social and cultura’ 
life. The book speaks about this new picture of woman. $3.5() 


By THE AUTHOR OF We and the Holy Spirit 


COME HOLY SPIRIT 


LEONCE DE GRANDMAISON, S.J. 


A detailed book of spiritual direction, Come Holy 
Spirit helps the reader develop a more intense union 
with God, a docility to the Holy Spirit and a spirit 
of prayer. $2.95 





| YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 


EDITED BY EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A child’s home life sets the pattern for his future 11 ! } 
Your Children shows vou how to devel 
ur cl Written from the practical ex 
t1 family life. the book talks about the n 
| | 10ther and the family. sex educat I I e! 
i the problems of the adolescent. $2.95 
} 


] FIDES PUBLISHERS «aid 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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